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Foreign Siterature and Science. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM 
The History of Chivalry; or, Knighthood and its Times. By 
Charles Mills, Esq., Author of « The History of the Crusades.” 
2 vols. Svo. Longman andCo. 1825. 


THs was an appropriate undertaking for the able historian of the 
Crusades; and he has executed it with equal learning, fidelity, and 
elegance. The histories of the Crusades and of chivalry are kin- 
dred subjects. They belong to one great epoch of the world, and 
one constitution of society: their peculiarities and consequences 
are to be sought in the same storehouse of chronicle and legend; 
and it appertained to the same historical diligence and to the same 
accomplished mind to describe their origin, progress, and fall, to 
observe their influence, and to estimate their value and results. 

If the manners of chivalry were not always as pure as its pre- 
cepts, we are still bound to remember the institution rather for its 
utility, which cannot be questioned, than for its abuses, which 
have been exaggerated. Upon the severest scrutiny, we shall find 
that the Christian chivalry of Europe was, at least, purer than 
any preceding condition of society ; for it drew many ot its princi- 
ples of action from a divine source, of which classical antiquity 
could never boast. That it threw grace over the ruggedness of 
barbarism, tempered the ferocity of rude man, and dignified the 
loveliness of woman ;—that it seconded the exhortations of religion, 
and insisted on the charities of life, the sternest moralist will be 
free to admit; and the chain of evidence is unbroken, which de- 
duces the humanity, the polished courtesy, and the decent refine- 
ment of modern manners from the code of chivalric observances. 

But, taken as a distinct subject of inquiry, chivalry is attended 
with many contradictions and difficulties. It existed rather as a 
principle in the manners, than as an intelligible episode in the his- 
tory of the middle ages. It ran as a silken and devious thread 
through the coarser texture of society. It is not easy to separate 
its realities from its romance, still less to give it a decided histori- 
eal character; and here it is that we think Mr. Mills has shown 
most tact and ability. Hitherto the subject had been too much 
abandoned to dry antiquarians, or used only for the mere meretri- 
cious purposes of fiction. But he has succeeded in presenting it 
in a tangible shape and substance; preserving the severe simplicity 
and form of history, and yet investing his inquiries with the grace 
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and attraction which were proper to the theme At the same time, 
we must complain that, in the enchantment of his fancy, he has 
sometimes forgotten his philosophy. His veracity as an historian 
is unquestionable; his facts are undeniable and clear; but, in his 
comments upon them, he more frequently appears as the advocate 
than the judge of the cause. 

The work opens with some remarks on the origin and first ap- 
pearances of chivalry in Europe. The occupations and every-day 
life of knighthood, the education, the marshal equipment, the mili 
tary, religious, and social qualities of the preux chevalier, are con- 
sidered in successive chapters; and then we are led to his gentler 
and more romantic attributes We are next introduced to the 
splendid and dazzling scene of the joustand tournament; and, lastly, 
in a digression, we are presented with a highly interesting account 
of the religious and military orders of knighthood. 

Having thus skilfully described all the circumstances and appur- 
tenances of chivalry, our author resumes his historical oflice. His 
inquiries into the progress of chivalry are conducted successively 
through England, France, Spain, Italy, and Germany. In each of 
these countries the general train of chivalric events is narrated with 
fulness and care: the growth, meridian, and decline of the chivalric 
spirit are ac rately traced; and the work concludes with a general 
estimate of its merits and its effects upon the frame of European 
society. 

Such is an abstract of the plan which Mr. Mills has adopted. It 
is obviously the best and most judicious arrangement which he 
could have chosen; and he has evinced equal ingenuity in the use 
of his materials. Ina theme which constantly borders upon the 
province of romance, he seems to have been laboriously careful to 
work rather by authentic illustration than didactic assertion. As 
may be suppose d, the Chronicle of Sir John Froissart is his princi- 
pal text-book. But he has been able to enrich its ample stores, 
and to verify its lively pictures, with numerous other authorities. 
The mere metrical romances of the middle ages he has used only 
as fair evidence of manners and feelings. It is amusing to per- 
ceive how completely he has saturated his diction with the ster- 
ling and genuine English of the olden time. In his pages we can 
almost fancy that we are poring again over the tomes of other days; 
and we frequently recognise the racy manner and detect the forci- 
ble epithets of Lord Berners’ version of Froissart. This quaint- 
ness of chivalric phrase beseems the subject; and Mr. Mills has 
here safely imbued his style with a colouring which, any where 
else, might have borne too much the hue of antiquated conceit. 

We are glad to observe, from the opening chapter, a disposition 
in Mr. Mills to relieve our Anglo-Saxon ancestors from the idle 
reproach with which it has lately become fashionable to degrade 
their national character, as if it had been altogether coarse and un- 
imaginative, and destitute of a chivalric spirit. We think, how- 
ever, he might have insisted, more decidedly and at large than he 
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has done, upon the traces of chivalric customs, and the influence of 


chivalric principles in England, before the Norman conquest. 
The next chapter, on the Education of the Knight, is a beautiful 
picture of chivalric manners, and introduces us at once into the 
interior of the baronial hall. Every feudal lord had his court, to 
which he drew the sons and daughters of the poorer knighthood 
of his domain; and his castle was also frequented by the children 
of men of equal rank with himself. For (such was the modesty 
and courtesy of chivalry) each knight had generally some brother 
in arms, whom he thought better fitted than himself to adorn his 
children with noble accomplishments. The knightly education 
generally commenced about the age of seven or eight years. 


“The duties of the bov for the first seven years of his service were chiefly per- 


sonal If sometimes the harsh principles of feudal subordination gave rise to such 
service, it oftener proceeded from the friendly relations of life ; and as in the lat- 
ter case it was voluntary, there was no loss of honourable consideration in per- 
forming it. The dignity of obedience, that principle which blends the various 
shades of social life, and which had its origin iv the patriarchal manners of early 
Europe, was now fostered in the cast] of feudal nobility The light-footed 
youth attended the lord and his lady in the hall, and followed them in all their 
exercises of war and pleasure ; and it was considered unkmghtly for a cavalier to 
wound a page in battle. Ile also ac quirca the rt linents of those incongrTuo is 


subjects, religion, love, and war, so strangely blended in chivalry; and generally 
the intellectual and moral education of the boy was given by the ladies of the 
court, 

“From the lips of the ladies the gentle page learned both his catechism and 
the art of love, and as the religion of the day was full of symbols, and addressed 
to the senses, so the other feature of his devotion was not to be nourished by ab- 
stract contemplation alone. He was directed to regard some one lady of the court 
as the type of his heart’s future mistress; she was the centre of all his hopes and 
wishes; to her he was obedient, faithful, and courteous.” 

The military exercises of the page were not many, but they were 
not neglected. He was taught to leap over trenches, to wield the 
lance, and to sustain the shield, to engage in mimic combat, and 
to imitate in his walk the measured tread of the soldier. Thus 
passed the first few years of initiation; and then the candidate for 
chivalry adopted his next title,—that of armiger, scutifer, escuyer, 
or squire. But though these words denoted military attendance, 
yet his personal domestic service continued for some time. He 
prepared the refection in the morning, and then betook himself to 
his chivalric exercises. At dinner he, as well as the pages, fur- 
nished forth and attended at the table, and presented to his ford 
and his guests the water wherewith they washed their hands before 
and after the repast. The knight and the squire never sat at the 
same table, nor was the relation of father and son allowed to de- 
stroy the principle of chivalric subordination. Thus, in the days 
of Edward III., the young English squire carved “ before his 
fader’’ at the table; and about the same time Froissart records that 
the sewers and cup-bearers of the Count de Foix were his sons. 


“The squire cup-bearer was often as fine and spirited a character as his 
knight. Once, when Edward the Black Prince was sojourning in Bordeaux, he 
entertained in his chamber many of his English lords. A squire brought wine 
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into the room, and the Prince, after he had drank, sent tlhe cup to Sir. é& 
Chandos, selecting him as the first jn honour, because he was constable of Acqui- 
tain. The Knight drank, and by his command the squire bore the cup to the Ear] 
of Oxenford, a vain, weak man, who, unworthy of greatness, was ever seeking ft 

those poor trifles which noble knights overlooked and scorned. Feeling his dig 
nity offended that he had not been treated according to his rank, he refused the 


to 








cup, and with mocking gesture des'red the squire to carry it to his master, Sit 
John Chandos. “Why so?” replied the youth: “he hath drank alrea iy, there 
fore drink you, since he bath offered it to you. If you will not drink, by Saint 


” 


George, I will cast the wine in vour face. Ihe Earl, judging from the stern and 
dogged manner of the squire that this was no idle threat, quietly set the « up to 
his mouth. 


“« After dinner the squires prepared the chess tables or arranged the hall for min 
strelsy and dancing. ‘They participated in all these amusements; and herein the 
difference between th« squire a l the mere domestic servant was shown. In strict 
ness of propriety the squire’s dress ought to have been brown, or any of thos« 
dark colours which our ancestors used to call “sad.” But the gay spirit ot 


youth was loth to observe this rule 


*“ Embroudered was he, as it were a mede, 


Alle ful of freshe floures, white and rede.” 


“His dress was never of the fine texture, nor so highly ornamented as that of 
the knight. The squires often made the s of their lords, and the service of 
the day was concluded by their presenting them with the vin du coucher.” 


The most honourable squire—the senior in years of the youthful 
(prain—was he who was ai! ed to the person of his lord, attended 
him to the field, and displayed his banner in the mé/ee. 


“ But whatever were the class of duties t ich the candidate for chivalry was at 
tached, he never forgot that he was also the squire of dames, During his course of 
a valet he had been taught to play with love, and as years advanced, nature be- 
came his tutor. Since the knights were bound by oath to defend the feebler sex, 
so the principle was felt in all its force and spirit by him who aspired to chivalric 
honours. Hence proceeded the qualities of kindness, gentleness, and courtesy 
The minstrels in the castle harped of love as well as of war, and from them (for 
all young men had not, like Sir Ipomydon, clerks for their tutors) the squire 
learnt to express his passion in verse. ‘This wes an important feature of chivalric 
education; for among the courtesies of love, the present of books from knights to 
ladies was not forgotten, and it more often happened than monkish austerity ap 
proved of, that a volume, bound in sacréd guise, contained, not a series of hymns 
to the Virgin Mary, but a variety of amatory effusions to a terrestrial mistress 
Love was mixed in the mind of the young squire with images of war, and he, 
therefore, thought that his mistress, hike honour, could only be gained through 
difficulties and dangers; and from this feeling proceeded the romance of his pas 
sion. But while no obstacle, except the maiden’s disinclination, was im his way, 
he sang, he danced, ke played on musical instruments, and practised all the arte 
common to all ages and nations to win the fair. tn Chaucer, we have a delightful 
picture of the manners of the squire :— 

“ © Singing he was, or floyting all the day, 

He was as fresh as is the month of May. 

He could songs make, and well endite, 

Just and eke dance, and well pourtraie and write; 
So hote he loved, that by nighterdale (night-time) 
He slept no more than doth the nightingale.’ ” 


Martial exercises were blended with his anxieties of love: the 


attack of the quintain with his lance, feats of strength and activity, 
and skill in horsemanship. 


** Wel could he sit on horse and fair ride,” 
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is Chaucer’s praise of his young squire. He went on military ex 
peditions, too; for though but twenty years old, he had 


** Sometime been in chevauchée, 
In Flanders, im Artois, amd in Picardy ;”’ 





and love was also the inspirer of his chivalry; for he 


“ Bore him well as of so little space, 
-In hope to stonden in his lady’s grace 


” 


Finally, religion had her share of honour in the mind of the 
squire ; for it was the priest who blest his sword, and it was at the 
altar that he received it. 

Such was the education which prepared the aspirant in chivalry 
for the dearest object of his ambition, the honour of knighthood. 
The ceremonies of his inauguration into this dignity Mr. Mills has 
described much at length: first, the bath, the vigil of arms in a 
church, and the tonsure which figuratively marked the consecra- 
tion of his martial servitude to God; next the priestly blessing 
poured upon his blade, and his own oaths to defend the ehurch and 
assault the wicked, to guard and honour woman, to succour and 


protect the weak, and to shed the last drop of his blood in behalf 


of his brethren in arms; then, his homage, kneeling and with 
clasped hands, to his lord, his arming by the ladies, and the slight 
blow with the sword, or accolade, from his lord, which sealed his 
knighthood; and, lastly, his flowing largess to the heralds and 
minstrels who proclaimed his honour. It was only when the eve 
of deadly encounter, or the well-foughten battle-field at its close, 
was the scene of knightly inauguration, that these ceremonies, all 
but the accolade, yielded to the sterner interest or pressing neces- 
sity of the occasion. 

The next chapter is on the Equipment of the Knight. We en 
tirely agree with Mr. Mills that never was military costume more 
splendid and graceful than in the days which are emphatically 
ealled “the days of the shield and lance.’”” Modern warfare can 
present nothing comparable with the bright and glittering scene 
‘‘of a goodly company of gentle knights, pricking on the plain 
with nodding plumes, emblazoned shields, gorgeous banners, and 
silken pennons streaming in the wind, and the scarf, that beautiful 
token of lady-love, crossing the strong and polished steel cuirass.’* 
Our author has described the picture in vivid colours; and he has 
thrown imaginative beauty even into armorial details which haye 
usually been consigned only to the laborious dulness of small an- 
tuquarians. 

Mr. Mills gives a spirited delineation of the “ chivalric charac- 
ter.”” We think that the military virtues of knighthood were de 
ficient in two respects:—in patriotism, and in the implicit obe- 
dience of soldiership. The genius of chivalry was altogether per- 
sonal: its adventurous spirit made the tent the only country of the 
errant chevalier, and had a strong tendency to estrange him from 
that best duty of defending his native land. Mr. Mills reluctantly 
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admits that his virtues were not necessarily patriotic. It is appa 
rent, too, that the independence and equality which knightheod 
isserted must have broken the thread of subordination. That it 
had this effect, is evident, from the preference which we find 
princes constantly evincing for mercenary and stipendiary troops. 
Pure knighthood was, in truth, a republic of arms, in which the 
first principle was a perfect equality of companionship. 

The “ every-day life of the knight’’ is too interesting a part of 
the chivalric character to be passed over in silence; and here Mr. 
Mills shall speak again for himself. 

* These military and moral qualities of knighthood were sustained and nourished 
by all the circumstances of chivalric life, even those of a peaceful nature. Hunt- 

¢ and falconry, the amusements of the cavalier, were images of war, and he threw 
over them a grace beyond the power of mere baronial rank. Dames and maidens 
iccompanied him to the sport of hawking, when the merry bugles sounded to 
icld; and it was the pleasing care of every gallant knight to attend on his damsel, 
ind on ber bird which was so gallantly bedight; to let the falcon loose at the 
proper moment, to animate it by his cries, to take from its talons the prey it had 


ized, to return with it triumphantly to his lady, and, placing the hood on its eyes, 
to set it again on her hand.”— 


“To play the game of chess, to hear the minstrel’s lays, and read romances, 
were the principal amusements of the knight when the season and the weather 


did not permit hawking x and hunting br true knight was a chess-player, and the 
game was played in every cour of chivalry; for as the chivalric states of mid 
? 


land Europe obtained a knowle i of it from the Scandi navians, so the southern 
states acquired it from the Arabs 


«“ «When they had dined, as I you say, 
Lords and ladies went to play; 

Some to tables, and some to chess, 
With other games more and less.’ ”— 


‘The minstrel’s lay, the poetry of the Troubadour, the romance of the learned 
lerk, all spoke of war and love, of the duties and sports of chivalry. Every ba 
ronial knight had his gay troop of minstrels that accompanied him to the field, 
and afterward chaunted in his hall, whether in their own or anotber’s verse, the 
martial deeds which had renowned his house. A branch of the minstrelsy art con 
sisted of recitu g tales; and such persons as practised it were called Jesters.” 


‘Minstrels played on various musical instruments luring dinner, and chaunted 
or recited their verses and tales afterwards both in the hall and in the chambe: 
to which the barons and knights retired for amusement.— 

“A minstrel’s lay generally accompanied the wine and spices hich concluded 
the entertainment K ngs and queens had their trains of songsters, and partly 
from humour and partly from contempt, the head of the “yen was called King ot 
the Minstrels. But men of the first quality, particularly the younger sons and bro 
thers of great houses, followed | the profession of minstre “4 and no wonder, if it 
be true that they gained the guerdon without baving encountered the dangers of 
war; for many ad hty knight complained that the smiles for which he had pe 
rilled himself in the battle-field were bestowed upon some idle son of peace at 
home. The person of a minstrel was sacred, and base and barbarian the man 
would have been accounted, who did not venerate him that sang 
tender lay, the magic strains of chivalry, and could shed 
fierce wars and faithful loves.” 


r the heroic and the 
a romantic lustre over 


We must now discharge our duties to the fair by extracting one 
passage, which describes the character of woman in the eyes of the 
knight: 


“In his mind woman was a being of mystic power: in the forests of Germany 
her voice had been listened to like that of the spirit of the woods, melodious, se- 
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lemn, and oracular; and when chivalry was formed into a system, the same idea of 
something supernaturally powertul in her character threw a shadowy and serious 
interest over softer feelings, and she was revered as well as loved. While this de 
votedness of soul to woman’s charms appeared in his general intercourse with the 
sex, in a demeanour of homage, in a grave and stately politeness, his lady-love he 
regarded with religious constancy. Fickleness would have been a species of im 
piety, for she was not a toy that he played with, but a divinity whom he worship’ 
ped. ‘This adoration of her sustained him through all the perils that lay before 
his reaching his heart’s desire; and loyalty (a word that has lost its pristine and 
noble meaning) was the choicest quality in the character of the preux chevalier. 
** It was supported, too, by the state of the world he livedin. He fought the 
battles of his country and his church, and he travelled to foreign lands as a pil- 
grim, or # crusader, for such were the calls of his chivalry. To be the first in the 
charge and the last in the retreat was the counsel which one knight gave to ano- 
ther, on being asked the surest means of winning a lady fair. Love was the 
crowning grace, the guerdon of his toils, and its gentle influence aided him in dis- 
charging the duties of his gallant and solemn profession. The Lady Isabella, 
daughter of the Earl of Jullyers, loved the Lord Eustace Damberticourt for th: 
great nobleness of arms that she had heard reported of him; and her messengers, 
often carried to him letters of love, whereby her noble paramour was the more 
hardy in his deeds of arms.* “I should have loved him better dead than alive,” 
another damsel exclaimed, on hearing that her knight had survived his honour.” 


Few parts of Mr. Mills’s work are more interesting than his 
pictures of those high-born dames, the heroines of chivalry, who 
mingled the fearless spirit of their lords with the gentler virtues oi 
their sex. Among these, the stories of Queen Philippa, of Agnes 
of March, of the Countess of Mountfort, and of Marzia des Ubal- 
dini, have peculiar attractions. Engaging, also, in an eminent de- 
gree, are the brilliant scenes of the joust and tournament, and the 
imposing array of the religious and military orders of knighthood 
We can, however, find room for only one spirited passage from 
the history of the Spanish order of Calatrava. 


“The monastery of Santa Maria de Fetero in Navarre contained a monk named 
Diego Velasquez, who had spent the morning of his life in arms, but afterwards had 
changed the mailed frock for a monastic mantle, for in days of chivalry, when re 
ligion was the master-spring of action, such conversions were easy and natural 
The gloom of a convent was calculated only to repress the martial spirit; but yet 
the surrounding memorials of military greatness, the armed warrior in stone, the 
overhanging banner and gauntlet, while they proved the frail nature of earth); 
happiness, showed what were the subjects wherein men wished for fame bevorn 
the grave. The pomp of the choir-service, the swelling note of exultation 
which the victories of the Jews over the enemies of heaven were sung, could noi 
but excite the heart to admiration of chivalric renown, and in moments of enthu 
siasm many a monk cast his cowl aside, and changed his rosary for the belt of 
knight. 

“ And thus it was with Velasquez. His chivalric spirit was roused by the cal] 
of his king, and he lighted a flame of military ardour among his brethren. They 
implored the superior of the convent to accept the royal proffer; and the King, 
who was at first astonished at the apparent audacity of the wish, soon recollected 
that the defence of the fortress of Calatrava could not be achieved by the ordinary 
exertions of courage, and he then granted it to the Cistertian order, and principally 
to its station at Santa Maria de Fetero, in Navarre. And the fortress was wisely 
bestowed; for not only did the bold spirits of the convents keep the Moors at bay 
in that quarter, but the valour of the friars caused many heroic knights of Spain to 
join them. To these banded monks and cavaliers the King gave the title of the 
Religious Fraternity of Calatrava, and Pope Alexander III. accepted their vows of 


“* Froigsart, liy. i. c. 197 
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poverty, obedience, and chastity. The new religious order of knighthood, like 
that of St. James of Compostella, was a noble bulwark of the Christian kingdom. 

** Nothing could be more perfect than the simplicity of the knights of Calatrava 
Their dress was formed from the coarsest woollen, and the edges were not like 
those of many a monk of the time, purfiled or ornamented with vair or gris, o! 
ther sorts of rich fur. Their diet, too, reproached the usual luxury of the mo 
vastery, for the fruits of the earth sustained them. They were silent in the ora 
tory, and the re fectory, one voice only reciting the prayers, or reading a legend 
of battle; but when the first note of the Moorish atabal was heard by the ward 
on the tower, the convent became a scene of universal uproar. The caparisoning 
of steeds, and the clashing of armour, broke the re pose of the cloister, while th 
humble figure of the monk was raised into a bold and expanded form of dignity 
and power. Through all the mighty efforts of the Christians for the recovery a! 
their throne, the firm and dense array of the knights of Calatrava never was tardy 
in appearing on the field; but the kingdom, as its power and splendour increased 
vershadowed the soldiers of every religious order of chivalry.” [Monthly Rew 
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Napoleon and the Grand sirmy in Russia; or, a Critical Exa 
mination of the Work of Count Philip de Segur. By Gene- 
ral Gourgaud, late Principal Orderly Officer, and Aid-de-Camp 
to the Emperor Napoleon. 8vo. Martin Bossange & Co. 1825 
Tuts work consists of many close columns of fastidious criticism, 

of frivolous objections obviously penned in a paroxysm of ill hu- 

meur, of exceptions and denials palpably contradictory. General 

Gourgaud is well known as having been an active *‘ Orderly Officer’’ 

> = d 

in the staff of Napoleon, and of having followed the fortunes ot 
that great man, even after his “sun of Austerlitz’’ had ceased to 
shine propitiously. He is therefore passionately zealous in watch- 
ing the fame of his master. Not content with protecting him from 
detraction, he seems equally fearful of commendation, as if he were 
jealo is that it should proceed from any lip or pen but his own. 

His “ Critical Examination,”’ therefore, is the most finished piece 
of hypercriticism we ever read. Every sentence, every syllable 
of the work of the Count de Segur, displeases him. He impugns 
every fact, he carps at every opinion, he adds an item to, or deduct 
one from, every summary. The critic sneers at the historian’s 
knowledge of geography in the following manner. He says, 

“The geographical knowledge which he (Segur) displays on the occasion 
likewise defective when he states, that “all the rivers which in this country (Rus 
sia) run in the direction from one pole to another have their eastern bank com 
manding the western, as Asia commands Europe.” Europe, in its northern part 
forms an elevated plane, of which Moscow may be considered the centre. Be yond 
this capital the slope of the plane has therefore the contrary effect of making the 
eastern banks of all the rivers in that quarter less elevated than their western 
banks ” 


Any other person than General Gourgaud would have remarked 
that the author does not speak of the country déyond Moscow. 
That is a territory which the Grand Army did not traverse. 

Segur says that when Marshal Bessieres on one’ occasion told 
the Emperor that a certain position was unassailable, he violently, 
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aud “ clasping his hands,” exclaimed, ‘* Heavens! are you sure you 
are right? Is it really so? Can you answer for it??? Even this 
trifling incident Gourgaud affects to doubt. He remarks: ‘ That 
theatrical grief, those clasped hands appealing to Heaven, form a 
striking contrast with the rea/ character of Napoleon. The author 
departs,’”’ he adds, *‘ more particularly in this place, from the rule 
prescribed to historians as well as to poets, of making their person- 
ages act and speak according to their received character.” 

Would the reader credit, that after such observations, in which 
it is peremptorily denied that violence of passion was a trait in the 
temper of Napoleon, he might peruse the following from the pen 
of General Gourgaud himself? 


“ Marshal Lefebvre announced to him (Napoleon) that some Polish officers had 
just arrived in the town, and had applied for assistance on the part of Marshal 


Ney, who was at a few leagues’ distance. The Emperor immediately rose, and 
seizing the officer by both arm ejac ulated, with the liveliest emotion, ‘1s that really 
true? Are you sure of it?’ The officer having assured him that he was certain 


of the fact, his Majesty exclaimed, “I have two hundred millions in my cellars at the 
ruileries, and I would have given them all to ensure Ney’s safety.’ ” 

Had Count de Segur been the relater of this anecdote there can 
be little doubt but “that his acrimonious critic would have pro- 
nounced it a poetical fiction. It is notorious that Napoleon was 
subject to sudden bursts of passion, of joy as well as anger: but 
probably it was presumption in the * Maréchal- des-logis’’ to allude 
to them. It was a trait in the Emperor’s character which his 
“* Principal Orderly Officer’’ alone was competent to pourtray. 

Gourgaud’s work consists chiefly of objections such as these, 
and the most important of which are supported by the ipse dizit 
of the writer alone. The excitation which the work has produced 
in Paris is not surprising; but, upon the whole, it contains very 
little to invalidate the testimony of M. de Segur, or detract from 
his merit as an able and accomplished writer. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 


2 Critical Enquiry regarding the real Author of the Letters 
of Junius, proving them to have been written by Lord Vis- 
count Sackville. By George Coventry. 8vo. pp. 382. Wood- 
fall. 1825. 


THERE are no questions, that more strongly illustrate the inter- 
mixture of fallibility and of penetration in our reasoning faculty, 
than those which depend for their decision upon circumstantial 
evidence. Proof of that description is more apt than any other, to 
bear down those habits of distrust with which experience teaches 
us to receive such testimony, as is valuable only in proportion to 
the credibility of the witness. <A few striking facts, when they seem 
to result from the same cause, or to lead to the same purpose, ope- 
rate on the mind so instantaneously, that we feel conviction fre 
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quently without being able to justify, or explain, the reasons upoa 
which it is tounded. One or two minute circumstances, which, to 
our limited vision, a] 
erful dominion over the intellect, than the most elaborate chain of 
argument, although, in point of truth, they might have been pro- 


ypear to coincide, shall exercise a more pow- 
n 


duced by combinations widely different from each other. We 
seldom allow ourselves to consider t! t is the constant sport of 
nature to throw out analogies and ices. How often does 
she gratify her caprice, for i h those exact similitudes 
between one man and nol nusing plagtarisms from 
herself, which have given h perplexity in the tragi- 
come ly of real life, as tl \ ! 3c5 Ephesus and of Sy racuse 
in the mimic scene of t ! 

Many are the problems w h have led the reasoning power of 
mana long dance of erro Ut t se the French Cuuses Celébres 
furnish us with several extraordinary instances. Witness also the 
Douglas cause, and the question of the g lilt or innocence of Mary 
Queen of Scots, which, notwithstanding that Andrew Stewart and 
Whitaker expended upon it full foree of their acute intellects, 
will, perhaps, never be settled upon any basis stronger than that 

‘ 1 
0! pia » 

Since the appearance of the first of that series of powerful invec- 

tives, written under the signature of Junius, the question, * Whe 


was the real author of those letters ?’’ has excited intense curiosity 
We always thought that, whoever he might have been, he and his 
family, to the latest of its generations, must have felt, and continue 


to feel, the utmost anxiety for the impenetrability of his conceal 
ment. Asa public writer, he unque stionably served his country 
In times pregnant with danger to the constitution he revived the 
ancient intrepidity of the English character, and by his fiery ele 


quence taught the people how to estimate and guard their rights 
He gave atone to the public press, which, happily, it still pre 
serves, of manly resistance to every measure calculated in the least 
degree, to affect the freedom of the actual commonwealth which 
flourishes under the shade of our monarchy. But as a private indi 
vidual, Junius made himself a sacrifice to these objects. He must 
have had many things to answer for to his honour, and, perhaps, 
to his consistency. Among his friends and acquaintances he wor 
a mask, which enabled him to betray or attack them with match- 
less arms, if at any time they gave occasion for his resentment 
His personal professions and conduct would perhaps have been fre- 
quently found in contradiction to those of Junius, an inconsistency 
which must have cost him many a severe pang, if he was, as un- 
doubtedly he appears to have been, a man of delicate feelings. But 
if, in the course of the irritations and inquiries to which the violence 
of Junius gave birth, the question, “ Are you the author?” hap 
pened to have been put to the real person, and if, relying on the 
darkness of his disguise, he reconciled it to his honour to answer 
by a lie,—then, who, we ask, would be Junius? Who would 
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think that literary renown, even if it promised immortality, could 
Wipe out the foul stain of falsehood, that must accompany that 
name, and be worn with it to the remotest ages? 

Who then was Junius? We have read at different times the 
whole of the voluminous controversy upon this literary mystery, 
and we do not hesitate tu say, that the greater number of the per- 
sons to whom his letters have been attributed, were incapable of 
writing even one of them. Perhaps an exception might be made 
n favour of Gibbon and Wilkes, but certainly neither of these was 
Junius. Sir Philip Francis disclaimed the imputation as a libel on 
his character. Mr. Coventry, in the work before us, endeavours 
to fix it on Lord George Sackville. 

No one, he justly contends, has any pretension to the authorship 


' 


of Junius, of whom the followi: g testimonials cannot be produced : 





I tr} it ! is I t I I } 
: That 4 Was a man yf rank, and of ind end fortun 
That he was a 1 of h ilv « vated ta Sa of sup € t : 
‘ h c tully s | 1 tl l q ( ; ‘ the 
y ! alive ) 31 ala a ¢ ry nar 
i 2 é ! iS, 4 \ gy the Lett had prev 
be) i i y vide ? Wi 
i 
: « ’ t , ate f t 
i ¢ atl T ‘ i I if i 
That | i ! t r Hous 14 mon 
Phat fre é 2 tourmation J is ¢ " 1 on government afiairs, 
lent was ¢ nected is ne ns in nistrat 
), That he was a firm frie to Sir Je af ards I Amherst 
"a That he was a fri ‘ 
aad) hat he was an ad 
“12. That he was a st: ip-Act America 
“13. That he was in favour of repealing the duty on tea in A a 
£14. That he was an advocate for triennial parliar 
“15. That he considered the impeachment of Lord Mansfield as indispensa 
“16. That from the manner in which he upholds tten bor is, it is highly 
probable they either constituted part of his property, or that he was in some way 
ynnected with them 
**17. That he considered a strict regard should be paid to the | ex] 
ture, that the national debt might not be increased. 
“18. That he was against disbanding the army, although a firm friend to 
narching regiments; he was also in favour of impressing seame 
“19. That he must have had an antipathy to Sir Fletcher Norton, the Speak 


f the House of Commons, from the contempt with which he speaks of h 

«20. That he was necessarily a friend to lis printer, Mr. Wooct 

“21. That he must have resided almost wholly in London, f his correspor 
ence with Mr. Woodfall, to whom he gives notice when he occasionally goes i 
the country. One of his letters being dated Pall-Mal!, we may fairly presume 
town-house was in that street. 

«22. That from his remembrance of the Walpolean battles, his seeing the Jesu- 
itical books burnt in Paris, andhis avowal of a long experience of the world, as 
well as from other circumstances mentioned in his correspondence with Mr. Wilkes 
he could not be less than fifty years of age at the time of writing these Letters. 

“23. That from the hints given to his printer, Mr. Woo ifall, we may infer ar 
rangements had been made for his coming into office ; which though not accented 
by him at the time, were sufficiently important to induce him to write no more. 

“24. Finally, that so powerful an attack on the private character of pers 
such high rank being inconsistent with the pen of political writers, in general, who 
condemn measures, and not character, we may reasonably conclude, that they pro 
seeded from the pen of one who had received a severe wound from some of thost 


individuals who formed part of the existing administration.” 
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Lord George Sackville is shown to have possessed all these qualifi 
cations. 

We have often heard that, in his lifetime, his Lordship was sus- 
pected of being Junius. Sir William Draper at first divided his 
suspicions between Lord George and Mr. Burke. Upon receiving 
an unequivocal denial from the latter, he transferred them wholly 
to Lord George. ‘The motives which might have influenced a man 
of such high station, and great inte]lectual endowments as his lord- 
ship, to occupy his pen for more than four years, in one continued 
strain of personal invective, may be traced to the unfortunate pro- 
secution for his conduct at Minden. The parties who promoted 
that prosecution, were also accessary to his dismissal from office in 
1766. Cumberland, indeed, in his Memoirs, tells us, that not 
many days before his death, Lord Sackville told him, by way o/ 
jest, that he was among the suspected authors. “I did not want 


im to disavow it,’’ he continues; ** for there could be no occasion 
him to d nf t for ther ild be t ccasior 


to disprove an impossibility.”” It is much to be lamented that, in 
those solemn moments which preceded that nobleman’s dissolution, 
Cumberland did not ask him to disavow it. But it is a remarka- 


ble circumstance, that a dying man should voluntarily introduce 
a subject, which he had never before mentioned to his friend dur- 
ing a long and intimate acquaintance. As to the impossibility of 


his having been Junius, we are by no means disposed to agree with 
Cumberland. 

Undoubtedly the court-martial held upon Lord George Sack- 
ville, preceded as it was by the most unmanly persecution, the 
sentence, and the severity of the public orders which confirmed it, 
would account for the bitter hatred which he bore against the king, 
in whose reign he sufiered those disgraces; and an infirmity com- 
mon to men of vehement feelings will aceount for his transferring 
to George the Third, some part of the rancour which he felt to- 
wards that monarch’s grandfather. It is well known, also, that 
Lord Mansfield was the secret adviser of both, in all matters of 
state-accusation. Lord Mansfield is the subject of Junius’s most 
unsparing hatred. The Duke of Grafton, who is pursued in the 
letters with the most implacable animosity, was the brother of Co- 
lonel Fitzroy, the strongest witness against Lord George on the 
court-martial : 

One circumstance is somewhat important:—the strong anxiety 
expressed by that nobleman a few days before his death to see Lord 
Mansfield. In the interview which took place in the presence of 
Cumberland, he solicited Lord Mansfield’s forgiveness, if ever, in 
the fluctuations of politics, or the heats of party, he had appear- 
ed in his eyes, at any moment of his life, unjust to his (Lord Mans- 
field’s) great merits, or forgetful of his many favours. 

As to the Duke of Bedford, who in one of the letters is hunted 
down with an almost savage rancour by Junius, the compliment 
must be paid to the head rather than the heart of Lord George 
Sackville, if he were, indeed, the author of it. For what had the 
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Duke done to incur such merciless severity? He had accepted an 
appointment (the deputy-rangership of Phcenix-Park) from which 
Lord George had been prematurely dismissed, before his conduct 
in Germany had been fairly tried before a court-martial. 

It is a very remarkable coincidence, that Junius does not spare 
one character, nor one family, who had any share in the disgrace 
of Lord George Sackville; and it is particularly worthy of notice, 
that nearly all the parties, upon whom he poured the phials of his 
indignation, were military characters, or in some way or other 
connected with the army. The severity of the sentence of the 
court-martial was aggravated tenfold by the confirmation of the 
King: 

““¢It is his Majesty’s pleasure that the above sentence be given out in public 
orders, that officers, being convinced that neither high birth nor great employ 
ments can shelter offences of such a nature, and that seeing they are subject to 
censures much worse than death, to a man wlio has any sense of honour, they may 
avoid the fatal consequences arising from disobedience of orders.’ ” 

Lord George, who conducted his own defence, and had, as he 
thought, completely refuted the charge, seemed to have been fully 
convinced, by this violent sentence, that there was a secret in- 
trigue in the cabinet to destroy him. His name was erased from 
the list of privy counsellors, he was stripped of all his emoluments, 
and declared incapable of serving his Majesty in any military ca 
pacity whatsoever. Lord Barrington, of the War-Office, had writ- 
ten to him a letter, signifying his dismissal as lieutenant-general 
and colonel of dragoon guards. The places which he held were 
given to the very persons, who had afforded evidence against him 
on the court-martial. The Marquis of Granby was made Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and Master-General of the Ordnance; Colonel 
Fitzroy was appointed aid-de-camp to the King, and one of the 
grooms of the bed-chamber. Lord Barrington is conspicuous 
among the victims of Junius. The Marquis of Granby, who seems 
to have had no other enemy, is also one of the first objects of Ju- 
nius’s animadversions. The letter to that noblemen was frequent 
ly, at the time, attributed to Lord George. 

A most important circumstance in this controversy is the attack 
upon Lord Townshend. Junius imputes cowardice to him at the 
battle of Minden, from the mere fact of his shedding tears at the 
death of a soldier, who was killed near the spot where he stood 
“No one,” says Junius with bitter irony, “ that I know of can 
Suppose those tears shed from that depression of spirits, which the 
extremity of fear sometimes produces, and which finds some ease 
from an involuntary overflow at the eyes.”” Yet the courage of 
Lord Townshend was never before disputed. Some private of- 
fence must have been given; and the following fact deserves at 
tention. Lord Townshend (who had once been on friendly terms 
with Lord George Sackville) had an ingenious turn for drawing; 
and having joined with the party by whom Lord George was dis- 
graced, he caricatured him in the act of flying from Minden. If, 
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therefore, Lord George Sackville wrote the letters signed Junius, 
his attack on Lord Townshend was a natural retaliation for the 
infeeling triumph of the latter over a fallen friend. In another of 
his letters, Junius makes a direct allusion to Lord Townshend’s 
taste for caricature, and ironically suggests several political cha- 
racters as subjects for his pencil. 

A strongly marked contempt for the Scotch pervades all the let- 
ters of Junius. In letter xli. he says, **l own I am not apt to con- 
fide in the professions of gentlemen of that country; and when 
they smile, I feel an involuntary motion to guard myself against 
mischief.’? Lord George detested Scotland. More than one half 
of the officers on his court-martial were of that nation. In 1759, 
a letter to Lord George Sackville, on his conduct at Minden, was 
printed at Edinburgh. In vigour of style and dexterity of invec- 
tive, it hardly falls below Junius, and, indeed, seems to have been 
he model of his style. Lord George wrote a pamphlet in answer, 
and employed H ‘ood fall to print it. 

One of the tests laid down by our author is, that Junius was 
aman of rank and fortune. In a letter dated April 12, 1769, he 
says, * You, I think, Sir, may be satisfied that my rank and for- 
tune place me above a common bribe.’’ In his private notes to 
Woodfall, he constantly disclaims all pecuniary views, assures him 
of being reimbursed for the costs of his prosecution, and tells him 
that, ®in point of money, he shall never suffer.” In one of his 
miscellaneous letters, he points to the then state of things, as cre- 
ating a necessity for a prudent man’s selling out of the funds, in 
which he hints the “ greatest part of his property to have been 
invested.” It is worthy of remark, that about that time Lord 
George sold property out of the funds, and became the purchase 
of Bolebrook, an estate contiguous to that of Buckhurst, the family 
prope rly 

That Junius was a man of talent and education; that he had stu- 
died the law and constitution of his country, without being a prac- 
tising lawyer, there can be little doubt. A great number of mili- 
tary phrases and illustrations are extracted from the letters, to 
show that Junius must have been in the army: this might seem to 
be minute reasoning, from which no conclusive inference can be 
derived, but we confess that we can hardly think so. Metaphors 
deduced from military operations, though common to all writers, 
are by none used in so much abundance, or with such marked pro- 
priety, as by Junius. Besides, many observations relative to the 
army, and much of that anxie ty about military promotions, which 
a military man only would feel, seem to have escaped from him in 
many of his letters. Some Gimes he appeals for confirmation of his 
argument to military men only, as a matter exclusively within 
their knowledge. “ J shall leave it,’’ he says, in one of his let- 
ters, “to military men, who have seen a service more active 
than the parade, to determine whether or no I speak the truth.” 
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“ Would a lawver?” asks Mr. Cov entry, “ would a clergyman?! would any pri- 
vate gentleman? or any political writer, concern himself about a disturbance 
among a few officers at the Horse-Guards? No,—but Junius would ;—his conduct 
at Minden had been severely censured by three officers belonging to this corps, 
which is confirmed by his allusion again to the subject. Nov. 15, 1769: ‘ And 
leave it to them to determine, whether J am moved by a personal malevolence to 
999 


gentlemen, or merely by a hope of perplexing the ministry. 


thre¢ private g 


Junius appears to have been a liberal Christian. The speech of 


Lord Viscount Sackville on the clerical petition, laid before the 
House of Commons, 6th Feb. 1772, breathes the most enlightened 
sentiments of religious toleration, clothed in language not unwor- 
thy of Junius. It should seem, that Junius was a member of the 
House of Commons. Certain expressions, that occasionally escape 
him, could only have proceeded from some person within the 
House. To Sir William Blackstone he says, in allusion to Mr, 
Grenville’s conduct, “* He could not possibly come prepared to 
traduce your integrity to the House.” ‘He came armed.” Ina 
letter, dated May, 1770, observing on a decision of the Speaker, 
he says, ** We were not surprised at the decision.” Sir Fletcher 
Norton, who was then the Speaker, was on all occasions vehement- 
ly opposed by Lord George Sackville. Many similar expressions 
are scattered oter the letters. 

Both Junias and Lord George Sackville were firm friends to Sir 
Jeflery Amherst and to Colonel Cunninghame. Junius was a warm 
ulmirer of Mr. Grenville; so was Lord George,—and both were 
strong advocates for the Stamp-Act of that minister. Junius was 
in favour of triennial parliaments: Lord George voted on Mr. Al- 
derman Sawbridge’s annual motions in support of them. Junius, 
in his letters, and Lord George, in the House, contended for the 
necessity of impeaching Lord Mansfield. Junius upholds rotten 
boroughs: Lord George sat in Parliament many years for his 
own borough of East Grinstead. Horace Walpole tells us that 
Lord George Sackville detested the Guards: ‘* The Horse-Guards 
was an eye-sore to him every time he walked that way.”” Junius 
bestows several pages upon a mere squabble among their officers, 
and, as we have seen, half confesses that he had a personal pique 
against three of them. He preferred the marching regiments. 
‘‘ The pretorian bands,” he says, in a passage of great energy, 
‘< enervated and debauched as they were, had still strength enough 
to awe the Roman populace; but when the distant legions took the 
alarm, they flew to Rome and gave away the empire.” Junius 
was strongly against the disbanding of the army. He says to 
Wilkes, who strongly urged it, “If a wiser man than you held 
such language, I should be apt to donbt his sincerity.” Lord 
George spoke with great animation to the same effect on the 9th 
December, 1772. Both Junius and Lord George were strongly 
disposed to befriend Woodfall. When Horne Tooke was brought 
before the House for a libel on the Speaker, and Woodfall for 
printing it, Lord George Sackville was the only member who ad- 
dressed the House in behalf of the printer. Junius inadvertently 
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dates one of his priv ate letters to Wood/fall from Pall-Mall. Lord 
George resided in that street for many years, and occupied the 
house lately inhabited by Mr. Angerstein. Mr. Coventry states, that, 
after the most diligent inquiry, he was unable to discover a copy 
of the pamphlet which Lord George wrote in answer to the letter 
trom Edinburgh. It would have been desirab!= “¢ he had had an 
opportunity, of comparing the style of that production with the 
letters of Junius. There is certainly a strong resemblance, both in 
thought and diction, between those terse and pointed compositions, 
and several of the speeches which Lord George is reported to have 
delivered in the House of Commons. Of this the reader may be 
eonvinced if he will take the trouble to compare them. It was 
said of his Lordship, in one of the periodical publications of his 
day, that ** he had the art of painting in words to a very eminent 
degree, and which afforded the finest ornaments in either poetry, 
history, or elocution.”? This description applies with equal force 
to Junius. There are two incidents, mentioned by Mr. Coventry, 
vhich deserve attention. On the 8th of November, 1771, Junius 
wrote a private note to Woodfall, conveying this caution: “ Be- 
ware of David Garrick: he was sent to pump you, and went di 
rectly to Richmond to tell the King I should write no more.” 
Two days after this, Junius addressed the following letter to ** M: 
David Garrick :”’ 

«€ November 10, 1771 

“*L am very exactly informed of your impertinent inquiries, and of the infor 
yation you so busily sent to Richmond, and with what triumph and exultation it 
was received. J knew every particular of it the next day. Now mark me, vaga 
hond—keep to your pantomimes, or be assured you shall hear of it. Meddle no 
nore, thou busy informer! It is in my power to make you curse the hour in whic! 
you dared to interfere with—Junius.’” 

How did Junius acquire this “ information,’’ and so speedily 
too? Lord George Sackville might possibly have obtained it: at 
that time he occupied a house which overlooked the King’s old 
palace,” near Richmond Green: he might easily have observed the 
arrivals at the palace; and his friend, Colonel Amberst, who was 
then one of the King’s aid-de-camps, might have inquired for hin 
the motive of Garrick’s visit to the King. These are doubtless all 
nere possibilities, and may perhaps be delusive. But let us come 
.o the second incident, which is not a little extraordinary. 

“ A few days after Junius’s violent letter tothe Duke of Grafton, Mr. Woodfal! 
eceived a most extraordinary letter from his correspondent, wherein he says, ‘ J 
really doubt whether I shall write any more under this signature. 1 am weary of 
attacking a set of brutes whose writings are tuo dull to furnish me even with the 
materials of contention, and whose measures are too gross and direct to be the 
subject of argument, or to require illustration.’ 

“*That Swinney is a wretched, but a dangerous fool. He had the impudence 
to go to Lord George Sackville, whom he had never spoken to, and to ask him 
whether or no he was the author of Junius:—take care of him.’” 





* It no longer exists: it was taken down several years ago 
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Che inferences from this letter are cogent. How could Junius 
know that Swinney had called upon Lord George Sackville? that 
Swinney had never spoken to his Lordship before? Why should 
Junius think of altering his signature? If Swinney had committed 
a mistake in calling on the wrong person, ought not Junius to have 
rejoiced at it, instead of being angry with him? Why does Junius 

autiously abstain from stating Lord George’s answer to Swinney ? 
If he had condescended to give him one, it must have been in the 
negative, and Junius, perhaps, did not like to leave upon record 
his own ignominy. At all events, it seems difficult to deny, that 
this letter is demonstrative of some connexion between the two 
haracters, or to doubt that it is just such a letter as Lord George 
Sackville would have written if he had been Junius. 

The letter adds, “‘ Whenever you have any thing to communi 
ite to me, let the hint be thus: C at the usual place; and so di- 
rect to Mr. John Fre tley, where it is absolute ly impossible I should 
be known.”’ [t appears from this, that Junius changed his confi 
lential direction in consequence of Su inne) *s call on Lord George 


Sackville. These are, we must admit, striking circumstances in 
favour of Mr. ¢ oventry’s conclusions Vonthly Review 
— 
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Remains of the late Reverend Charles Wolfe, .2.B., Curate of 
Donougshmore, Diocese of Irmarh, with a brie Memoir of 
his Lift By the Reverend John A. Russell, M.A. 2 Vols. 
l2mo. 10s. Boards. Watson, Dublin; and Hamilton, Lon- 


don. 1825. 

Tue Reverend Charles Wolfe was an amiable man, a curate in 
ihe north of Ireland. He possessed some talents, which, as usual 
n small literary coteries, were considered by his friends as very 


remarkable. His existence, most probably, would never have 
been heard of in this country, but for a passage in Captain Med- 
win’s Conversations with Lord Byron, in which the poet is repre- 
sented as speaking in terms of high praise of an ode on the Burial 
of Sir John Moore. ‘I consider it,’’ said his lordship, “ little in- 
ferior to the best which the present prolific age has brought forth,” 
and he then read the lines with great animation. Neither Lord 
Byron or any of his friends, it appears, knew at that time by whom 
the ode was written. It was soon after successfully claimed for 
the author of these Remains, and the discussions to which it gave 
rise, drew his name from its obscurity. 

This circumstance prompted the publication of all the loose pa- 
pers which he left behind, of course with a memoir by some kind 
friend. The life of sedentary and retiring men of genius rarely 
supplies any thing for the biographer. Wolfe was born in 1791; 
was bred at Winchester; entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1809; 
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‘| distinguished himself there by obtaining a scholarship, and othe: 
a! collegiate honours; graduated in 1814; became a country curate; 
' exerted himself usefully and honourably in his sacred profession; 
Ni and died of a consumption in February, 1823. The papers here 
x collected consist of a volume of sermons, which are not in any re- 
a spect remarkable above the usual run of such compositions, and 


never could have been intended for the public eye; some letters, 
useful to no one but the owner; a few mediocre prose pieces, and 





)* a dozen copies of verses, of which the lines on the death of Si: 
f John Moore are by far the best. As the latter have been fre 
\ : 
' quently printed with gross inaccuracy, we subjoin them in thei 
4 eer c . J 
authentic form: 
} ** Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell-shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried 
“ We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning 
: By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
* No useless coflin enclos’d his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound h 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest— 
With his martial cloak around him 
‘Few and short were the prayers we sa 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gaz’d on the face that was dead, 
And we tterly thought of the morrow 
We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed, 
Ar ls y hy’ \ » his lonely pillow, 
That the fi stra er ld ad o’er his h 
And we far awa n the billow 
Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s rone, 
And o’er his ¢ la upbraid m, 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him sk 
In the grave w! eab has la ! 
‘ 
; But half of our heavy task was do 
g When the k str ct { : 
4 i ¢ star i 
That the tf was sullenly firing 
° ‘Slowly and sadly we laid hi 
I 1) the field of his fame fresh 
We carv’d not a line, and we rais’d 
; But we left him alone with his 
it is impossible not to think of Hora 
6 ee endata vid 
' P , ctis mini? é , 
Int emic f ( 
Si 7 f r wor 
th In sste t um ducit % hiqu } 
It 1s. however, hardly lair, nor, indeed, would it be worth while, 
y to criticise, minutely, volumes published under such cireumstances 
i . 
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We would rather direct our attention to whatever is really merito- 
rious in the work, 

The following song, written to the touching and beautiful Irish 
air of Gramachree, appears to us exquisitely tender. 


thinks it is impossible to read them without tears. 


judge 


The following is of a sprightlier mood. 


“If I had thought thou could’st have died, 
I might not weep for thee ; 

Sut | forgot, when by thy sice, 
That thou could’st mortal b 

It never through my mind had past, 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 
And thou should’st smile no more! 

“ And still upon that face [ look, 
And think ’twill smile again ; 

And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain! 

But when I speak—thou dost not 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid 

And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary !—thou art dead! 


Say), 


“ If thou would’st stay, e’en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene— 

I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been ! 

While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have, 
rhou seemest still my own, 

But there I lay thee in thy grave— 
And I am now alone! 

**I do not think, where’er thou art, 
hou hast forgotten me ; 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 
In thinking too of thee; 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn, 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore!” 


Mr. Russel 


Let the reader 


It is in the difficult 


metre of the Lines on Sir John Moore, the management of which 
Mr. Wolfe appears to have perfectly possessed. 


“Oh my love has an eye of the softest blue, 
Yet it was not that that won me; 

But a little bright drop from her soul was there, 
*Tis that that has undone me. 


“J might have pass’d that lovely cheek, 
Nor, perchance, my heart have left me; 

But the sensitive blush that came trembling there, 
Of my heart it forever bereft me. 


“I might have forgotten that red, red lip— 
Yet, how from the thought to sever ’— 

But there was a smile from the sunshine within, 
And that smile I’ll remember forever. 

“Think not ’tis nothing but lifeless clay,— 
The elegant form that haunts me ; 

’Tis the gracefully delicate mind that moves 
In every step, that enchants me 
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* Let me hear t! Nichtingale sine 
lhe h } once n its notes delighte —- 
' “ +} 
Vhe f g and mind that cor ; gt 


' Lp ad 
Ilas left me no music beside it 


“ Who could blame had I loved that face 


There is a great deal of od sense in Mr. Wolfe’s remarks ipo 














“sce * © © The noems \ ‘ es 1 , y seem to be the 1 
juction of a truly spiritual n , amind deeply exercised in experimental religion 
w h sees every « ect t igh a pu und holy medium, and turns every thing 
ite Ss evotion. Butt ve ccellence this espect, seen 
in the pres ance, to constitute tl " letect Their ob} tte 
Jerstand My . make yulay mu i i lt W h rele feel 
may be diff j r ty; and s same time, to rece t 
tional music fr t ) ss and | ! | 
ti I 4 ? firs t the 1 il lang f a spit ul man, whicl 
vould fe k f f his internal expe ice, would be 
r only 1 esting, 4 utely le to tl ality of mank 
lie s aks of int sand tears, of pl " es ans ri 
pre \ ving viously ‘ 
| OY nember that it is said of the ‘new s that was sung before tl 
t tha uld | that song, save those that leemed fro 
i earth and, refore, it i appens, that thos ) t erstand t 
music, are more intelligible to heavenly than earthly being they are oft bette 
understood by angels than by men The high degre f spirituality which they 
have often attained rende t t onl | nful but im] ssi mime ite tl i 
seives to tl ordit ary ft lings ot u kind. rhey cannot stoop ven th oh it be 
to conque! lo the werld, th etlusions are in an unknown langu ge In fact, 
they ofter ke for granted the very work to be done: they presuppos that con 
munion of f ng and unity of spirit between themselves and t world, which it 
is their prin ( ct to produce ut lI when they do not pre luce s efiect, they 
may even ‘ t for ti ila eous language of a rel ms Mund 1s rene 
rally speaking ‘ ng to the great mass of society; they shrink fron , as 
ft nthe B 

« ¢ Just conside lt wution, the judgment, and the skill requisit« l 
introduce rei it nitadiy int general conversat m,and then you may ¢ mA 
what will be the fate of aso g, to which aman has re¢ I for amusement, al 
which he ex \ ppe al to his feelings, when he finds t emplove onas 
‘ct to which he has: learnt to attach any ide a of pieasure, at lt which sps aks to 
feelings he never experienced. It is on this account I conceive that a song 
tended to make re ligion P ypular should not be entirely of ar lig ous cast, that 
should take in as wide a range as any other song, should appeal to every passi 
and feeling of our nature not in itself sinful, should employ all the scenery, tl 
imagery and circumstance of the songs of this world, while religion should be 
directly introduced, or delicately insinuated. I think we shall come to the san 
conclusion, if we consider the reformation of the national music as the primary 
object rhe predominant feelings excited and expressed by our national airs 
however exquisitely delightful, are manifestly human ; and it is evident that in order 
to do them justice we must follow the prevailing tone The strain and ground 


work of the words can hardly be spiritual; but a gleam of religion might be 


then, tastefully admitted, with the happiest effect. But index 


every now and 





i -ars so difficult, that in the whole range of poetry there does not occur t 
at y t an instance in which it has been successfully executed. The only* 
piece which I now recollect as at all exemplifying my meaning is Cowper’s ‘ Alex 


ander Selkirk,’ beginniag, ‘I am monarch cf all I survey,’ which I believe has 





* “The author probably would have also instamced the beautiful Scotch ballad 
‘I’m wearing awa’, John,’ if it had occurred to his memory.”—E£d 
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never been set to music. It is not professedly religious; nay, the situation, the 
sentiments and the feelings are such as the commonest reader can, at once, con- 
ceive to be his own. It needs neither a spiritual man, nor a poet, nor a man of 
taste, or of education, to enter into immediate sympathy with bim: it is not until 
the fourth stanza (after he has taken possession of his reader) that he introduces 
a religious sentiment, to which, however, he had been gradually ascending; and 
even then accompanies and recommends it with what may, perhaps, be called the 
romantic and picturesque of religion,—* the sound of the church-going bell,’ &c. 
He then appears to desert the subject altogether, and only returns to it (as it 
ere) accidentally, but, with what beauty and effect in thre last four lines.” 

In the course of the volume we are informed that Mr. Wolfe was 
1 distinguished member of the Historical Society,—a debating 

lub in Trinity College, Dublin, which has been suppressed since 
his time. It was an institution of very questionable utility, as the 
tyle of poetry, eloquence, and essay-composition, which was most 
successful in it, exhibited all the characters of the most vitiated 
aste. Mr. Wolfe had the honour of opening one of its sessions 
with a speech from the chair. Fragments of that oration are inju- 
diciously inserted in this collection. 

The “ Prayer to Sleep”? which, as Mr. Russell remarks, was er 
roneously attributed, in Blaekwood’s Magazine, to the author of 
the Lines on Sir John Moore, is really by Profi ssor Wilson of 
Fdinburgh, and is contained in the second volume of his poems, 
lately collected. It is odd that such a mistake should have been 
made [ lbid 
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Matilda; a Tale of the Day. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. pp. 379 
Colburn. 1825. 


Iy has been much the fashion, of late years, to ascribe anony 
mous novels to persons moving in the higher ranks of life. Thus 
‘'Tremaine”’ has been imputed to several noblemen, without being 
1s yet owned by any body; thus, too, ‘ Matilda’ has already glitter- 
ed under four or five distinguished names, though it seems to be 
pretty generally agreed that the author is Lord Normanby. There 
s not a principle, not a sentiment, not even perhaps a line, in the 
book, which any man need blush to acknowledge. As a literary 
composition it is evidently the work of an enlightened, liberal, and 
accomplished mind,—as a story, it is fraught with the deepest in- 
terest, and at the same time forms one of the most eloquent lessons 
of morality that we have ever perused. If the narrative be found- 
ed on fact, as the author more than once declares it to be, the ef- 
fect which it is calculated to produce on saciety is of the greatest 
importance. The pictures which it presents of English fashionable 
life, both as it exists at home and on the Continent, are manifestly 
copied from nature, and are executed with great vigour and beauty. 
Perhaps there is a want of keeping in the grouping and colouring, 
so to speak, which has arisen from an anxiety on the part of the 
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thor to introduce vai lety and contrasts into his scenes. But the 
*~harm and the value of the work consist in the masterly descrip- 
tion, which it exhibits of the fatal progress “a issue of a passion, 


innocent in its commencement, frustrated in its progress, revived 
ider circumstances which ought to have prev niled on both parties 
to check their feelings, till at last it overwhelmed their sense of 


ty, and with guilt brought upon them the most exquisite misery 
\ugastus Arlingtord formed an attachment in early life for Lady 
Matilda Delaval, which she fully returned. Equal in family, 
though she was his superior in fortune, they were not, however, 
lestined to be married. During a temporary absence of Arling- 
wd from Enel md, his conduct was foully misrepre sented to her 
his circumstances were described to her as ruinous; and in an evil 
hour, through the persuasion of interested friends, she became the 
wife of Sir James Dornton, a partner every way unsuitable for 
her. Some time after her marriage, Arlingford, by the death of 
his elder brother, succeeded to the title and estates of Lord Ormsby, 
but he found in them no consolation for the loss of Matilda. He 
returned to Eugland, and accidentally met her, for the first time, at 
i dinner-party. It was a severe trial to both: but they were too 
onversant with the usage of the world to allow their feelings to be 
observed ; and Matilda was still too virtuous not to use all the means 
in her power in order to suppress the recollections of her earliest at 
fection. A vague consciousness that he was not utterly indifferent 
to her, notwithstanding the change in her situation, found admis 
sion to the breast of Ormsby, but he had as yet no desire to try | 
hy any severer test, and retired to his seat in the country. 

' At this part of the narrative the family of the Hobsons, related 
to Sir James, are introduced on the stage. These nouveaux riches 
ure extremely tiresome; and though the caricature which the au 
thor draws of them is bold, and often amusing, yet we think that, 


upon the vhole, it tends rather to deform than improve the picture 
On Is oppresse 1 with a sense of pain, in seeing these assuming 
persons intruding so often upon the repose of scenes, which, with- 


out their presence, would have produced only impressions of un- 


qualif i delight. With this disagreeable family it is Lady Ma- 


ida" s fate to take a jo urney to the Continent. At Geneva she 
m ; two of the be bere d friends of her childhood in Lady Ormsby, 


the 1 mother of Augustus, and in Emily, his sister. Here, too, un 

happily for her peace, she encounters another of her early compa- 

nions. But this meeting is too forcibly depicted to be given in any 
ther words than those of the author. 


‘It was not yet mid-day when an English travelling carriage, that seemed 
ved with the variation of each soil,’ marking that its inmate had not lingered 
the way, turned out of the main road down the lane which led to the campagne 

1 the lake; and after a handsome head in travelling cap had several times been 
jrust through the window, as if making inquiries, the postillions finally stopped 
ut the gate of Lady Ormsby’s villa. The traveller jumped out, and was at the inner 
door before he was met by old Wilson the house-steward, who, after giving him 
z lengthened stare, exclaimed, “My Lord! well, to be sure—to think of your 
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oming upon us all like a little impromptu, as I may say!’ for in his residence 
abroad, Wilson too had ac quired a little furs gu garnish for his tongue. Then al 
tering his tone he added, ‘ But nothing’s happened amiss, I hope ” 

“ «No, nothing at all, Wilson,’ said Lord Ormsby, ‘only that | got away sooner 
than I expected,—that’s all. But where’s my mother?’ 

* «Why, her ladyship is just stepped out for a little promenade, I believe, but it 
you will wait in here, I will fete h her mye sif.’ To ths Lord Ormsby consented, 








as he did not wish to have the family meeting under the restraint ef a public 


romenade.’ He was 





walk—which was what he perhaps unde rstood by Wilson’s 
left therefore to himself in the sitting room, w hich ope ned } 


“ *What a happy life,’ thought he, as he first admired the room itself, and the 
i 





ito the conservatory 





the thousand little comforts with which its present mistress had adorned it. ‘ Never 

lle, either of them, I’m sure,’ he continued, as his eye wandered among various 
symptoms of elegant occupation, and at last reste lon the instrument—on the desk 
of which he was somewhat startled at recognising, ina well-known hand-writing, 

Matilda Delaval,’ marked on the first leaf of his tavourite ‘ Ombra adorata.’ 

“ Full well he recollected the night at Ormsby Castle when she had thus marked 
that paper, and which had at the time drawn from him a remark upon her thinking 
it necessary thus to appropriate that which she had every way identified with her 
self. “Could she then be thus near to him? Was it possible that on the very 
spot where he was then standing, she had been lately delighting his own family, 

vith those tones to which he had never listened without rapture ’—No, he per 
suaded himself that these were all vain illusions, the offspring of a heated imagi 
tion; and that a much more natural explanation was, that, like those little relic 
he had found at Ormsby, the music had formerly been left there, and that his sis- 
ter had now been practising it.’ 

“He had nearly convinced himself that this must be the case, w 
lentally took up from another table a sketch-book, with a pencil, whose touch he 
well knew, lett between the leaves, at a half finished view fromthe very windows 
of the apartment where he was seated. ‘There could be no mistake here. ‘ Her 

ncil was always left in the book 4 This was appare ntly so trifling a circum- 
tance, that none but a lover’s recollection could have retained it as characteris- 
tic: but the view spoke for itself; and, as he took it to the window, and devoured 
it with his eyes, ‘she is then actually at Geneva,’ exclaimed he 

“ That he was not more surprised at the discovery, was what he could not ac 

yunt for. He had never owned to himself that the possibility of such a chance 
had had the least effect in determining him upon this foreign expedition; whilst 
it was so very natural he should be desirous to see his mother and sister, that that 
eason alone was quite satisfactory to one never rigid in self-examination of the 
motives of every action to which he felt inclined. 

“ Whilst still gazing on the sketch which he held in his hand, he was roused by 
a gentle tap at the farther window, by which the garden entrance passed whi it 
led through the conservatory into the room ;—and turning round, he caught the 
last glimpse of a female form entering at the glass-door Almost at the same mo 
ment, a well-known voice exclaimed, whilst passing the conservatory, * My dea 
Emily, Sir James is gone to Chamouni, and I can s 
Matilda stood in amazement before him. 

“ That moment was one made up of the purest inspiration of feeling, and was as 
little amenable to the dictates of preconcerted prudence, as the effusions of gifted 
renius are to the dogmas ot art 





} } 


nen ne ace 


i 


ay ;'—and the next moment 


“¢ Augustus!’ escaped from her lips, in a tone which thrilled the heart’s core 
f Ormsby, and created an oblivion of all things present and past, save only th 
lelights of that happy time when it was ‘familiar to him as a household word, 
even from Aer lips. With her, too, the exclamation had arisen from a momentary 
self-oblivion. But instead of perpetuating, it caused it in an instant to pass aws 
Her feelings since her marriage had been so severely disciplined, and under s 
constant control, that with a single effort she recovered the appearance of con 
posure. Not that the impression was transient,—that it bounded lightly off,—that 

} 








t was no longer retained when no longer shown; but as a rock, if dashed on the 
calm still lake before them, would with its first shock only cause outward agita 
on; and whilst it sunk deeper and deeper within, and was imbedded forever in 


he bosom of the waters, stulness would again haye settled on their surface,—even 
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50, Matilda conquered all external emotion, at a meeting which was not howeve 


without influence on her after-faté 

“With perfect ¢ ilmness she began questioning Ormsby as to his unexpected ar 

val But his feelings were much less tractable,—excited as they had been, not 

nly by the exclamation of Matilda, but by the momentary expression of her lovely 
face, glowing with matchless sensibility. It had seemed to him like the transient 
glimpse of another and a better world. In vain he tried to force himself into com 
mon topics,—to account for his | ng there,—to stammer out a Ccommon-f lace 
compliment on meeting her,—to bestow some hackneyed praise on her drawing, 
which he still held in his hand. At last he exclaimed, ‘It’s all in vain,x—I may 


form resolutions in solitude, in a crowd I may maintain them; but in a meeting 
like this I can but be—myself! Pardon this language,—this unwarrantable, but 
itary, trespass on your tranquillity Pity and forget me! then pressing her 
hand for an instant to his lips, he rushed into the garden 

‘It had been a scene of such bewildering emotion, such unexpected interest,— 


} } 


id in its devel pment,—so abrupt in 


previously so utterly unforeseen,—so ' 

Matilda, wandering unconsciously forth, and finding herselt 
age, felt, when first roused by the servant in juirnng for orders, 
like one awakened from the confusion of adream; but as hastily replying, ‘ Hou 





termimnath yn,—th 





again in her carr 





home,’ she threw herself back in the car we, every thing that had passed I 
red in all the agitating consciousness of reality, and her feeli: gs now burst fort! 

with a vehemence redouble 1 by previous res raint.” 
Tie concealne: — ’ T , 
he concealment qf this interview from all her friends is the 


first false step taken by Matilda. She felt dissatisfied with her 
self for it, although her only motive was to spare the feelings of 
Ormsby. The worst effect of it was, that it accustomed her mind 
to associate his image with the necessity of disguise. At Milan 
they meet again: but it is not until they arrive in Rome, that ac 
cidental circumstances place them so near each other as to endan- 
ger the hitherto unsullied innocence of Matilda. Sir James, yield 
ing to a fit of that irascibility, which our countrymen are so fond 
of displaying abroad, picked a quarrel with a Roman tradesman, 
which might have been fatal to his life, had he not been defended 
by Ormsby, who happened to be in the shop. In the affray, Orms 
by was desperately wounded: he was afterwards taken to Sir James’s 
residence, and placed under the care ol Matilda! Many weeks 


elapsed before his bodily recovery was effected: but, in the mear 
time, the disease of his mind, as might be expected, was fully com 
municated to that of Matilda. Her husband had not as yet con 
ceived any suspicions as to the real state of her heart. An excur 


was fixed for the Pan phyli Doria gardens by Sir James and 


the Hobsons: Lady Matilda having been detained at the sculptor’s, 





sitting for her bust, Ormsby was appointed to call for her 

“To this Ormsby could not consent more readily tha id the Baronet 
Matilda, being already from home, was not a party « ilted. When Ormsby 
alone, therefore, attended her at the sculptor’s, she certainly did not think ! 

ssary to volunteer any fictitious objection to an arrangement in which her oy 
nion had never been asked. To the Pamphyli Doria theret they went, ar 
there they were left long to loiter alone on t! a last day v h remained 
them of that unrestrained intercourse in w circumstances had recently pet 
miitte d them to indulge 

“The time and place seemed not only peculiarly to h with the state 


of their mutual feelings, but to be even emblematical of the deceitful dangers of 
their relative situation. It was one of those delicious days when nature’s self 


seems n¢ and here, on this favoured spot, whose refined solitudes are purposely 
elevated a e the grosser cares of the lower world, its su ishyny smile tempts a 
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00 sinto oblivion of all b the present pleasure. tut, alas! 
ia’s deadly poison hovers in every balmy breath that whispers love, and 
es ction lurks beneath the budding hopes of each opening flower 
lest t | th tl ] 4 t l gf 
** Matilda and Ormsby had lingered long near one of those lonely fountains which 
adorn some of the varied vistas of the rdens. Even in his eyes she had never 
looked more lovely Vhe simple at to which, as best suited to a statuary’s 
lassical taste, she had cor lher mar rs 1 t, was peculiarly calculated to 
est her ert es nwith an ain & a il nN wl t the tranquil indulgence 
ot the softer feelings of her nature grav 1 ma 38 expression of tenderness to 
€. features But as sh nt ‘ sto " him IO OC ipied all her 
j l I i i niy s kw tl hs 
Sy h his ent line hac 3 i i auty and it T 
1 i fi it of t ind ent i the re- 
Lec | I ba < to k and to 
f | e\ { t es of the melancholy 
tf | " t \ v $ th | de- 
f Sot ‘ ‘ 
I i ( le balustrade, and 
s f " i y ay 1} 1, a few drops 
i t pling, their sulle 
I it | rol t i s ; bending,” 
"7 ; 4} : . TT 8) } 
i host ; re the ominous ] I s ol her tate. rmsby 
] " " 
ost all ‘ { restraint, and revealed 1 passion that preve 
\T.¢:] { } -. « | r 
pon him Nai da confessed tha ( OV she once plighted LO 
; a . , , : 
him never Ww: wother’s, that her home had become chéerless to 
i ; lar , ] . 
he that ! pt e ¢ mind was roken, and she resolved to part 
with him on the spot, never to e him more. It was in this 
, : . ; 
situation. and thus earnestly engaged, that they were seen by Si 
' ] j 4 ! 
James and his friends. A remark or two, slightly thrown out by 


one of his party, suddenly kindled his jealousy, and being con- 


firmed in his suspicions by a discovery of the unfortunate meeting 
between the two lovers at Geneva, he resolved on hurrying away 
Matilda from Rome immediately. On the journey to Florence 
she “* had to submit to every species of ill treatment, short of ac- 
tual violence, which a vulgar mind and an unieeling nature, under 
the irritation of supposed injury, could inflict.”’ Ormsby madly 
followed them to Florence, obtained a stolen interview with Ma- 
ilda, who, ** unable any longer to bear the barbarity of her hus- 
yand, or to resist the ardour of her lover, faltered out her faint 
consent to an immediate elopement;”’ and in a few days they were 


at Naples. 


“ During the whole of their prosperous flight, light and buoyant as the bark 
that bore them were the hearts of the fugitives, and boundless as the bright ex 
anse of sunshiny waters around seemed thei happine s At the conclusion of 
he voyage, they exchanged the comparative confinement and restraint of thei 


vessel, tor ever varied rambles through the lonely environs of Sorrento; where, in 

that most beautiful corner of the most beautiful bay in the world, they had taken 

a villa for the summer. Here, whilst days untold s led into weeks, and weeks 

that passed unheed 1 made up months,—ete rnal as the smiling skies above, and 

fruitful as the teeming earth on which they trod, still seemed their love. But not 

more certain was the revolution of the seasons, than this delicious dream to have 
wT 


an cna 

Matilda, perhaps, under her circumstances, would never have 
formed a wish to quit this solitude. But Ormsby soon began to 
find that he had other interests than those of the heart to attend to 
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At length Ormsby was informed that Sir James had taken legal 
steps for the purpose of obtaining a divorce; and he proceeded to 
England, in order to facilitate a measure which would enable him 
to legitimatize his union with Matilda,—a consummation now ren- 
dered doubly desirable. Her residence, in the mean time, was 
fixed in a small and retired villa in the neighbourhood of Nice, 
where she found some consolation in the friendship of a Mrs, Syd- 
ney. The divorce was completed, and a day was fixed for the re- 
turn of Ormsby, by a felucca, from Genoa, where he was to em- 


bark, as the spee liest mode of reaching her. That was a day of 


anxious expectation to Matilda. The morning was calm. She 
walked out to a remote promontory, in order to catch the earliest 
view of the friendly sail. Suddenly a tempest arose. A vessel 
appeared in sight, rocked by the wild winds which raised the 
waves mountain-high. Ina moment it was a wreck at her feet, 
and every soul on board perished. She was found senseless, and 
conveyed home. The following day she unconsciously and pre- 


maturely became a mother. The concluding scene is agonizing. 


















“When M Stiney entered Lady Matilda’s room, she found her supporte d by 
pillows in her bed—the windows opened wide—her beautiful hands clasped as in 
prayer— and the Dig tears Chasing cach ot er down he colour s cheek. 

** Dearest friend,’ she said, ‘I have been ver very fuint—but soon I shall 
meet my love again. I feel it here,’ her breast—‘ and most grateful to 
my heart is the sensation of death. Nay, look not so—for I shall see him—God is 
n ful—a ken and contr | it willl ay 

‘Dearest Lady Matilda,’ inter pte l her f , ‘do not give way to these 
gitating anticipa s of dea I know tl is 1 ause { m. But Lord 
Ormsby vou will ee, and that soon . 

“*He’s here—he’s alive—he is not lost—I read it in your eyes.—Ormsby, my 
love—Oh, my Go l, let me live to see him iain *cned M atilda, as, ¢ xha isted by 
the eff rt, she sunk faint gon tl | los 

“It was in Ormsby’s arms that she was restored to consciousness; it was from his 
trembling hands she received the restoratives r weakened frame required; and 
even the stern, relentless hand of death was for a m« t stayed by the renewed 
energies that strongest of human passions inspired; and for a time nothing was 
felt save the aH-engrossing happiness of their re-u n 

«My child—our child—Ormsby, have you seen it?’ said Matilda, as Mrs. Syd: 
ney placed the infant by its mother’s side. 

«“* Dearest child said Ormsby, kiss ng it,—* Oh my Matilda, what a treasure it 
will be to us! how will our hay ss grow with its growth.’ 

“« Qur happiness!—Oh, Orins —give me air—I am very faint—but do n 





leave me.’ 

«“* Leave you!—Oh, that I had never left you for one moment !—how could any 
thing persuade me to tear myself one instant away from my only treas ” 

««* Say not so—Do not now repine, my love—I trust that good has come out of 
this evil—Ormsby, I fecl that I am more fit to die—nay, start not.—Had I basked 
ever in the sunshine of thy presence, many sad and salutary reflections had been 
withered and lost. Then think of the dear Emily—her well-merited happiness 
is cheaply purchased even by death.’ 


“¢Is there no advice?’ said Ormsby: ‘ pray compose yourself—you wear your 


gentle frame—these emotions are too much for you.’ Ormsby said true.—She 
was now utterly exhausted; but it was not with the pleasurable emotions she had 
experienced only too late. If any thing could have prolonged her fleeting exist- 


ence, it would have been the happiness she now enjoyed. But her spirit was 
fluttering on the verge of eternity, and a few hours must see it wing its inevitable 
flight. 

“And is there, then, no perfect love in this world?’ sighed 


Mrs. Sydney; 
‘ must these crear ones part. just when thev might in inn ve 


hay 


torethet 
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The author tells us, in t ( cement of the volume, that 
in ¢ rly | 1. \] it Ida SI s education bet i negiecte ] ‘eg 
His tale is a sad, yet beautiful, commentary on this text lhid 

—_ 
PRESENT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 
( i 
' , . 

In t 3 enderly examining the question of the dead languages. 
we \ I Ss ssed that opinion which hol is forth the study ol 
lang res, aS such, t b e propet and the only exercise ol youth 
We will begin by admitting it. The study of a language shall be, 
if grammarians piease, t best method of cultivating the mind, 
and it shall be the only occupation in which the unformed mind 
can be trained; but if there is any other gain to follow, it is but 
‘ stent with ror d | ol y .W ith common economy, to attempt to 

ta I 

By acquiring Greek and Latin, presuming that they were-actu 

] 


y acquired, the collateral gain which follows is the improvement 
of the literary taste, and the opening of the stores contained in those 
languages. One of these questions we have already discussed, and 


we have pretty clearly shown that not one in a thousand reads a 


















































er, and not one in ten thousand a Greek 


me: and that the verv few who do acquire, or appear to acquire, 
} ! 
i full knowledge of the tongues themselves, are precisely thos¢ 


ho never study the authors for any other purpose, than to haber- 


dash in aecents, quantit es, and partic) s: to arrange p tion. 
nd to squ bble about the stupid, usel ss, endless, notes, of st ipid, 
iselk Ss, ind endless commentators and yoliasts, 

A | ua that can be read is nevertheless worth something 
Hut r dat uae ft I mn | spoke } as well is re id | s alt | st ¢ ¢ 
value mor If a language which we want every day as a means 
ot rmtercourse, 1s { t ile quls tron, a la mwru wi ch | es 
itl sand a s, ought also to be mor valuable than the one 
‘ h contains a Il bre I: a | li th ! iore la ] emimanexercise 
ot the fa s, if itt e only appl le one, it is more than ev 

it that t one wl » ean be spoken, the one in which we can 

id, through a long lite 9 is the best worth cul ivating, because we 
g two ends by one purchas 


Does the man exist, who, if he were freed from the mystery, 
the cant, and the fallacy of the system, would not prefer a mastery 
of the German to the Greek, or the French to the Latin? If youth 


is to be educated in language only, common sense would tell us to 
the languages of > irope, 


I ( 
d. We cannot despise the languages of the living 


world if we would; as Greece did from conceit. and Rome by the 


sword. It is another world than it was, in communication, inter- 
ference, and relation: and the literature of that world also, is some- 
what different from what it was in the days of Greece and Rome. 
But, tied down by the monopoly of this system, we do not learn 
even our own language. The Greeks and the Romans were here 
viser than ourselves. But to pass this, France, Germany, Italy, 
sy un ibound in literature which we acknow ledge and—despise 
They contain uncounted treasures of literature and 
are closed to all but the few who, late in life, and 


science, whi h 
when time has 
become rare and precious, must labour to acquire what they might 
have gained, without labour, in early youth; what they would, at 
least, have gained while they were doing nothing; on which they 
would have fallen, with a delight, the counte ry rt of thei pres¢ nt 
aversion to languages, because they could witness the use and fore- 
see the end; and because the toil might have been rendered a plea 
sure. 

The world, too, is in a constant motion of intermixture; we, 
above all, are a travelling people: yet, for want of modern lan 
guages, of the means of intimacy, or almost of communication, we 
wander to no end, and return as we went, unable to hear or see. 
unable to discover or profit. Ambass idors, ns ils, merchants, 
scattered over the world, it is a vast consolation, assuredly, that 
we are scholars, and can sean an ode of Horace on our fingers, when 
we live, as in the society of the speechless, deaf, and dumb, igno- 
rant, de ceived. oO! cheate ] The imbassador ot Brita n to 





rin the languages of 
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la ¢ } , mrp! f | t | 4 } 
iS unab pay a compliment otf ten words, trom the King his 
master, to the king his master’s friend. Perchance, he could have 


spoken them in Greek or Latin; for to what other end did he not 
learn French at Westminster or Trinity College? Perchance, in 
deed: w en have British ambassadors spoken or listened in Greek? 

This is not nothing. The unlucky merchant who has destined 
his son for trade, and who has spent a thousand pounds of his mo 
ney, and filteen vears of his son’s life, in maintaining the ushers 
and masters of Westminster School, must send him to Bonn, or 
Cadiz, or Genoa, to spend more money and more time, that he may 
acquire the language which is indispensable to his duties and his 
success; to prepare for action when he ought to be acting. Ilay 
leybury must spend money and time, also, in rebellion and disor 
der, that its pupils may forget such * as in presenti,”’ as they have 
learnt, and acquire Bengalee and Persian. A hundred thousand 
ol us contrive to govern half as many millions of orient il ioreign 
ers; and are prepared for that end, not by acquiring Sanscrit o1 
Arabic, Persion or Hindostanee, but by learning barbarous rhymes 
about Mars, Bacchus, and Apollo. China cheats us every day of 
our lives, and we have not yet learned to discuss with a Hong 
merchant in his own tongue, or to dispute about a fraudulent chop 
with a mandarin We attempt to bully or wheedle the bearded 
Turk into ill humour with Russia, through a knayvish Greek inter 


preter whom the Russians bribe to interpret falsely But my lord 


Strangford is a scholar, and can translate Tibullus hat is a vast 
consolation. Ve can make neither war, nor love, nor a bargain, 
nor a law, in Greek; we ire making love to hal the females of the 
globe, war to half the males, and bargains with the whole; and we 
prepare ourselves for all these ends, most philosophically, it can 
not be det i Let Cad and let N iples tell ; but luc kily, lov 

can speak i | ruace of its own. 

We have ssed to the subject of modern langcuages, ind to the 
superior exre ney of learning them; but we do not mean to ad 
mit, that, for any other purposes than that of being used, the study 
of language is the proper study of yout! There is here something 
for youth to avoid, and something for it to ga If, as in past 
ures, f le attention of youth is not, or is not to be, directed 
to the ! icquisitron of two extinct lang lagzes, neither ought if 
now t e directed to mere literature, to that which is the only 
good consequence that can flow from this system. Literature, we 


have said it before, is a cant word of the age; and, to be literary, 
to be a litferateur (we want a word). a bel ¢ sprit, or a blue stock- 
ing, 1s the disease ot the age. The world is to be stormed by 
I ‘upied by reviews and albums. He is to bea 
statesman because his Greek verses carried the prize; to conduct 
a political journal, because he is a poet; or the Excise perchance; 
or an embassy, or the secretaryship of Bermuda, or that of the Ad- 
miralty. All this is extremely pleasant and entertaining; as we 
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love poetry, and do not dislike blue stockings, provided their eyes 
also, are ** darkly, deeply . beautifully, blue.’ 

But ledgers do not keep well in rhyme, nor are three-deckers 
built by songs, as towns were of yore. And, really, if there are 
some difficulties in governing states, we consider that they are best 
conquered in prose, as we also conceive of our enemies, naval and 
terrestrial. Astoour acts of parliament, indeed, it might not be 
amiss if they were put into ottava rima, as there would then be 
some chance of understanding them. 

In sober and utilitarian sadness, we should be extremely glad te 
be informed, how the universal pursuit of literature and poetry, 
poetry and literature, is to conduce towards cotton-spinning; ot 
abolishing the poor-laws; or removing stupid commercial restric- 
tions; or restraining the holy alliance; or convincing the other 
half of England that a Catholic is a Christian; or recasting the 
Court of Chancery and exterminating the half of our laws, and 
two-thirds of our lawyers. States have been governed here and 
there, heaven knows how; but not by poetry, it is certain. Lite- 
rature is a seducer; we had almost said a harlot. She may do to 
trifle with; but wo be to the state whose statesmen write verses, 
and whose lawyers read more in Tom Moore than in Bracton. 

This is a dangerous taste, a dangerous state of society; for if 
renders useful learning (we dare to use the word) without credit, 
and tends to banish it. The real happiness of man, of the mass, 
not of the few, depends on the knowledge of things, not on that ot 
words. We desire a statesman who understands politics, legisla- 
tion, commerce, not Pulei: who should receive suffrages for an 
able treaty, not for the loves of the triangles or Whistlecraft. We 
do not desire elegance of composition in a conveyance, nor a pre- 


scription in rhyme. The state demands that every man, in his 


own vocation, should understand his duties, be they what they 
may; and thus only can it flourish; ¢ractent fadbrilia fabri; and 
if it is the only qualification of a commissioner of the navy, that he 
is an elegant scholar, it is fully time that the workman should de- 
pose him to his proper occupation with words, and take his place 
in things. 

Be the education in languages, or in literature; be the aequisi- 
tion Greek and Latin alone, or let the fullest effect that can be ima- 
gined from the real, not the supposed, acquisition of these lan- 
guages, or of any languages, be granted; we are entitled to ask, 
first, how they can qualify a man, any man except a mere /iftlera- 
feur, for the duties of life; and next, whether they do thus qualify 
them. It would require some ingenuity to show, @ priori, that 
the extinct languages, or literature, do render a man fit to wield 
the state; to conduct a fleet or an army; to make or administer 
laws; to defend the property of the people; to carry on commerce; 
to understand diseases and their cures; or to practise the arts with 
success. Yet of such actions as these is the life of the state; by 
the due performance of them must it live in happiness and power, 
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oO! poverty and debasement; live or die It the stat > 10 prUspe 
every member of it must understand his own profession, at least, 
whatever ornament he may superadd. Jt is a wise state that en 
deavours to make all its members useful; but that state are not we 
To try the system by its effects, is to examine many detaits; de 
tails, which, as far as our greater interests are concerned, we could 
not well examine without more personal allusion than we approve 
of: not, also, without a much longer history of past errors than we 
could find space for. But let any man investigate the history ol 
our political conduct for the last century; of our policy, as we ll to 
n as domestic; of our treaties, our wars, our commercial regu 
lations, our legislation; and then say whether they are not marked 
by errors which were the pi duce of disgrace! iJ ignorance, Wi 
! 


see them now, partly hy experience of their eilects; but we se 


] ‘ : P| } ‘ . ' 
them also without this proof, because we see that theu principles 


were lauil)y We are better informed, because, by whatever means, 
we have n better educated: and we know that a better educa 
tion Vv iid have saved us from much suflering, through a long 
space ; suffering, of which we are still the victims. 

This returns us to the question of a vicious education, or what is 
the same, ol n useless one If we have Ist sa 1 that, in educa 
tion, there is something to avoid, and if we have shown the dan 
gers, or the inutilitv, of what is called a literary education and a 
iterary e, so there is something also to gain It is a doubl 
gain, t void evil and choose good. If we educate a man tor 
the purpose building a sl p, it is among timber, and rules, 
and s Ss, in a ca ter’s vard. But he who is to administe 
ti ST to direct taxat ynd mmmerce;: to contrive laws; to 
rn ( » lea to «¢ luct armies; or preserib 
p . | rt rt i ( pol or physic, or U 
iiiit | t L, al { iX i I etry Is «¢ lu i 
Lior u! tar I \ Gg 1 ¢ iéi t Kn vy every 
t \ t opel 1g ones lea iy 

| ) riori i t tat au ft 
l { t t r ¢ rs prov i t the s 
VVeE \ s j ti swhen they 
» be practising it, they feel but too plainly. Well may 

v weep their lost h , and repent in vain their errors, and 
xecrate the system which has robbed them of their youth, thei 

erty, | their money nd paid them in words and wind. Nay 
not even thus, It is an are ol literature, we have admitted. But 
solid literature is still a ¢rade; and it is acquired | 


} 


by persevering 
industry, not at, or by, school and college, but alter it, as are law 
and physic. The proot is before us; for those who have not had 
leisure or inclination after their school-days, have not acquired it, 
have not even acquired the simple art of writing their own languag: 
decently, of telling the world what they did, and thought, and saw 

Are there many lawyers who have written in a style superior to 
that of an act of parliament? Britain has been engaged in a series 


‘ | 


of splendid wars, by sea and land, and it has fought them splendidly 
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It has been, and is, the rival in arms of Greece and Rome; yet not 
one of all its officers has produced a history of his own actions; nay, 
hardly one has penned a despatch that would have gained credit to 


a school-boy. At this moment, we have not a British history of 


’? 


our late “ glorious’? deeds of twenty years; except, indeed, Dr. 
Southey’s. We have not even a writer on the military, or on the 


naval art, who deserves to be named. Such is the produce of 


Westminster and Eton, Oxford and Cambridge. They profess, at 
the very least, to teach letters, and yet they do not succeed in 
teaching their pupils to tell a plain story in their own tongue, o1 
in any other tongue. To what other tests can we bring the sys 
tem of our education? It has broken its promise: it has broken it 
in every way. It has not taught even the little it pretended to 
teach. Had it taught all, we have ploughed the field we were not 
to cultivate, and sown the seed which we never meant to reap. 

Education, if intended for any thing, is intended to prepare sub 
jects for the state. It is plain, therefore, that it should bear an 
inalogy to its pursuits, and occupations, and laws, and constitution 
lhe system which acted on the reverse principle, would be faulty ; 
one which did not act on the direct principle, would be pronounced 
lefective. The Catholic countries of Europe have erred in both 
ways; we err chiefly in the latter: not solely, however. 

The Greeks and Romans, we have said it before, were wise! 
ihan we are. It was their object to form statesmen, legislators, 
rators, and warriors; and they trusted the education of their 
youth to orators, statesmen, and legislators, or to philosophers 
professing those sciences and arts. It has been said by one who 
has au icipated us on this subject, but in vain, that Solon would 
not have trusted the Spartans with the education of the Athenian 
youth, and that still less would Lycurgus have put his pupils 
inder the Helots. It was to Antipater they made the noted reply, 
when he demanded a hundred and fifty of their children as hos- 
tages, that they preferred giving a hundred and fifty men, lest an 
improper education should corrupt their children. 

Heaven forbid, however, that we should have been the first to 
say, what we may repeat after the same writer, that the govern- 
ments of Europe have selected, and have acted absurdly in select- 
ing, the clerical body, exclusively, to conduct the education of 
their youth. In Britain, indeed, it has not been placed under the 
control and direction of a body which esteems the head of its 
religion beyond the head of its government, which loves its own 
order above its country, and its exclusive institutions more than 
the laws of the state. It is not under a foreign control. 

And yet it is conducted and directed by the clergy, and the 
clergy does all in its power to retain the direction in its own 
hands. ‘Tailors educate tailors, and boatswains seamen; but the 
clergy of Britain educates statesmen, and lawyers, and soldiers, 
and merchants, and physicians. We will not say of them, that 
they have intruded into this effice: we trust that we are too libe- 

Vor. VII. No. 42.—Museum R 
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ral. It was forced on them originally, and, when it was giveu to 
them, it was properly bestowed. But they have continued to hold 
the appointment and the profit; and really we cannot blame them, 
for no man willingly surrenders power, wealth, and influence. It 
juestion, whether we are to suffer them to retain their 
place for ever. If we do, the blame will be with us. Circum- 
stances have changed, somewhat wonderfully, since that day; and 
if the objects of education ought to be changed with the mode, so 
it is fully time to change those by whom it is conducted, We 
ought to change them, at least unless they can prove that they are 
as fit for the office now as they were in days of yore; we ought 


to change them, unless we are determined to go on for ever 


is another ¢ 


lil 
scanning and parsing; or till, at least, they prove that they can d 
somewhat more than parse and scat. 

It is true that there are interlopers, and that they are increasing 
every day It is fortunate that it is so; or we might now be a 
nation of monks and commentators, in place of what we are. Yet 
such is the force of usage, such the blindness of habit and acquies- 
cence, that no sooner is a school, a foundation, ora college, talked 
of, than there rises to the eye, a dean, an archdeacon, a rector, o: 
a curate. If there be a prince or a princess to be taught the art ot 


overning, or of being quietly governed, we seek for a bishop as 
the preceptor, and a very, or less very, reverend, for the sub-pre 


ceptor. ‘They may possibly execute their respective oflices well 
but it is not an inevitable consequence for every, or any, bishop 
of the twenty-four, to have studied the art of educating princes, 
or the knowledge in which princes ought to be educated. The 
choice, too, it is barely possible, may light on an elegant person, 


or a friend of royalty, or on him behind whom are arranged a long 
line of ancestry, or of Cornish boroughs. Thus may all the choice 
light, provided it be an office worth taking. 

The wants of society now demand a civil education, not a mo- 
nastic and a scholastic one; and unless we exert ourselves to 
change the system, it will be long yet before we shall rescue our- 
selves from the trammels and pedantry of centuries, it will be long 
before we shall acquire in youth what we are to want in age. And 
be the clergy what it may (and we are willing to grant much), we 
shall not be rescued from Greek and Latin, till we are rescued 
from the domination of the clergy in education. Men teach what 
they know: we cannot blame them; and how, indeed, should they 
teach any thing else? The system and the directors of it are in- 
separably entwined; the system must teach two dead languages, 
and nothing else, because its conductors can teach those languages, 
and can teach nothing else. 

But the clergy is, perhaps, prepared to prove that it is compe- 
tent to teach politics, and law, and economy, and sciences, and arts, 
all that society wants and is about to demand. An ill-natured 
world says that it has not yet, at least, produced the proofs. That 
world has examined its printed works, for there the test lies, and 
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inds no proof. It would be extraordinary if it should; for the 
ducation of the clergy is nota secret. If the clergy does really 
understand Greek and Latin better than the lay order of society, 
et it teach Greek and Latin, when and where Greek and Latin 
ire shown to be the proper objects of education. We are content 
that it should teach theology, because this is its trade, which it 
ought at least to understand. The question of religious instruc- 
tien is somewhat intricate, as matters now exist in our country, 
and therefore we pass it by for the present. If there is any thing 
else which the clergy can teach better than the other parts of so- 
ciety, we have not the least objection to accept of them as teach- 
rs, for we bear them no ill-will. 

But if there be any thing of which they are not the best teach 
ers, if there be any knowledge which is better known by others 
han by them, we desire but the same right of choosing our precep- 
tors among such persons. He who knows besty will, other cir- 
cumstances being the same, form the best teacher, as experience 
shows every day, as common sense would have taught us without 
it. We choose our professors of medicine from physicians, and 
place our sons intended for law under special-pleaders; just as we 
hind an embryo Stultz apprentice to some hero of the needle. 
But we choose a clergyman to give our sons education, that ab- 
stract and unintelligible thing called education; and, knowing no- 
thing, nothing, therefore, can he, or does he, teach. If we had 
sense enough to select as the tutor of our child, a lawyer, he might 
learn law; if a merchant, accounts; in any case he would be worth 
something to society; he would be so though his tutor were a car- 
penter. Now, he is taught Greek and Latin; and learns horse- 
racing. 

Oxford and Cambridge are conducted by the clergy, because 
they are monastic establishments. Westminster and Eton, for 
reasons equally valid. By their fruits we have long known them. 
But we should be pleased to have it demonstrated, why the pri- 
vate tutorage of every boy who can afford a private tutor, should 
be consigned to a clergyman; why every clergyman who has no- 
thing, or not enough. to do, who chances to have friends, and who 
has less money than he wants, should also maintain his little West- 
minster and little Eton, in some “ genteel neighbourhood,”’ where 
pupils are to be occupied, at three, or five hundred pounds a-year, 
in making themes and measuring prosody. We know these also 
by their fruits. We expect to reap, and forget that we ought to 
sow: we never ask ourselves, what are to be the future pursuits 
ind duties of our son, but we have given him an “ expensive edu- 
eation,”’? and discharged our consciences. Expensive, indeed, it 
shall prove, in the future as in the past. 

This, too, is one of the evil results of the system, and it is a 
part of the monopoly. We have already used the term monopoly, 


ind we shall use it again: but we use it without any feelings of 


erimony. The present clerey of England did not create it; they 
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found it established to their hands, and if they are content, or de- 
sirous, to keep and perpetuate it, we think them fully justified 
The very basis of social prosperity is, that every man should pur 
sue his own interests; and therefore, we, pursuing ours, shall do 
what in us lies to break up this monopoly. We do not expect 
that any eflorts of the present generation will succeed in this, or 
will reduce our public institutions to a form of proceeding suited 
to the present state of society; but it is something if we can lop 
off all those roots and branches which have shot out, like excres- 
cences, from the main trunk; if we can pers ade our generatior 
that there is something for youth to learn, and that there are per- 

, eyes to the just value 


sons who can teach it; if we can open their 
of prosody, and clergymen, and clerical schools, and clerical tu- 


tors. Whatever is cut off from Westminster and its spawn, what 
ever interlopers we can introduce, thus much is clear gain. A day 
will come when the people wi// be educated, in spite of Westmin 
ster and Oxford; and it is by heresy and rebellion that we shall at 
last shame and reform, if we do not succeed in abolishing, the mo 
nopoly. While it remains, we shall never learn but what our 
fathers have learned; for the Greek, the system, the church, the 
monopoly, are but one. 

Granting that Greek and Latin did really produce a literary 
education, and that a literary education was the best of educations 
by what right do the clergy assume the exclusive power of form 
ing a pupil in literature? This ought to be the work of literary 
men by profession. Because clergymen possess more idle time 
than most other classes,‘that is not a reason for selecting them ; 
since leisure is not capacity. It may be very convenient for them 
to be enabled to add somewhat to a scanty income, which, when- 
ever it occurs, we deeply regret, and would most gladly see im 
proved ; but the generation demands our regard, still more impe 
riously, and we would infinitely prefer seeing the English clergy 
farming lands like the Scotch, than starving, or condemned, for a 
paltry gain, to assume the instruction of our youth. If it is to be 
their property, |ct them at least acquire the means of executing 
these duties, and we shall object no longer. They belong to 
stage of society fit to be trusted with this office, and their profes- 
sion is one which ought to render them conscientious performers 
of perhaps the most important social duty which man has to pet 
form: but their own education must first be changed; a chang: 
which will not occur till the total system is abolished, or essen- 
tially repaired. It is for their own interests that it should be so, 
if they could but see it. Let them learn to educate, and educa 
tion will scarcely be taken out of their hands; if they persist is 
opposing the common sense of the world, the world will shortly, 
leave them to educate cach other; as it is fast doing. j 

We are not now professing to examine into the details of ou: 
schools and colleges, because a few words would not answer our 


urpose; and it really is pain 3s to say any thing which may 
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seem to reflect on the bona fides of those by whom our classical 
education is conducted: but we must say (and let the blame fall 
on the founders of Oxford and Westminster, not on their present 
respectable members) that the system is contrived to support the 
monopoly, as the monopoly in turn defends the system. It isa 
profitable trade. 

We are not here going to praise the Greeks and Romans, as 
some of our predecessors have done, at our own expense; for it is 
most certain that education was there, also, a valuable trade; and 
that the orators and philosophers were not one jot less ingenious 
in protracting it and rendering ita mystery. We do not feel any 
indignation that those possessed of the monopoly should desire to 
preserve it; for this is wisdom, the worldly wisdom of the dexter- 
ous steward. We cannot fairly, perhaps, be angry with the mono- 
polists for not teaching something else than Greek or Latin; be- 
cause it is not in their power to teach any thing better. But we 
have a right to be angry that the system does not teach what it 
professes; and we have a very just plea for indignation, when, in- 
stead of showing any anxiety to shorten the period of education, 
to do the work which it has undertaken, in the shortest possible 
time, its methods and its details are so contrived as to render the 
acquisition of the learning which it professes, as tedious as possi- 
ble; that so the greater profits should accrue. That, at least, those 
profits do so accrue, is evident. 

Every one knows how he learns English; and every knows by 
what means, when left to his own guidance in after-life, he ac- 
quires Italian or French. Thus, also, he who never heard of Latin 
and Greek till he was twenty or thirty, would master Greek and 
Latin. But he would not attempt it by means of nonsense-verses; 
and if he knows what he intends, he will scarcely attempt it by 
learning to repeat “ Propria que maribus.”” In England, every 
thing is a trade, and every effort, every pursuit, is concentered in 
the art of making money, as money, for itself; since the sole desi- 
rable good on earth, on British earth, is wealth. The spirit ot 
commerce pervades every thing, and it is the spirit which per 
vades and animates our system of school education. It is not con 
sidered how the pupil is to be best and most rapidly brought for- 
ward, how most effectually taught what he is to learn; but by 
what means the greatest sum of money can be obtained from his 
parents. Never, thought Locke long ago, and would have said it 
he had dared, was a better engine contrived for this end, than syn- 
tax; never, have said others, was there a more fortunate discovery 
for this purpose than nonsense-verses, themes, exercises, classes, 
every thing. 

Never was a system better contrived nof to teach a language 
If Justus Lipsius composed a work in Latin at four years of age, 
it was not by means of prosody and parsing. ‘The giants of that 
age were nursed on Latin and fed on Latin; on the language, not 
on its rules: on Latin authors and Latin matter, not on particles 
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and words. In our system, also, all the labour is on the 

the pupil; the master needs not even listen; it is enough if he ap 
pears to do so. To say that he teaches, is an abuse of words 
flogging, the whole discipline might 
be administered by a steam-engine. If the master ever had any 
talents, he becomes stupified into a machine; nor is it any censure 
on him, for human nature must yield before such mechanical! 
routine. The pupil, on the other hand, sees 


Grammar, classes, scanning 


=> 


aequires no ideas, and learns to suppose all 

the same, and to hate study for the remainder of his life. 

man, with half his energies exhausted, his period of excitability 
and muscular prurience past, could not endure, even the sedentary 
life which is imposed on a child or a boy, boiling with physical 
powers, and moving in every fibre. Receiving, not even ideas to 
oecupy and expend his nervous energy, chained to a monotonous, 
purposeless, unintelligible routine, either his faculties are stupified, 
and that process which ought to have called forth his powers des- 
troys them, or he imbibes a distaste to every thing which demands 
attention; to the sciences and the arts, as to languages and litera 
ture. 

In a moral view, it is a serious evil, that, at the very age in 
which the mind ought to be occupied with exciting and acceptable 
pursuits, to prevent the passions from expending themselves on 
vicious or dangerous pleasures, we leave it, not merely without 
occupation, without pursuits, but tie it down to that which it abhors, 
and of which the very nature is, to restrain the bow, that it may 

bend, with double energy, on what it ought to be our great ob- 

ct to prevent. Hence, in a great measure, the vices of our pub 
ic hools. It is not the sole cause, but it is a lk ading one. The 
ino¢ pied mind, the unoccupied body, must seek a vent, the 
check-spring must unbend: and finding nothing else, no object for 
its aflections or actions, it must start to active idleness, or to mis- 


boats, or driving 


chief or vice: to boxing, drinking, rowing in 
coaches. If we ask, who the orderly boy is at a public school, it 
is he who has fortunately discovered some innocent, amusing, 


or uselul pursuit, for himself; drawing, making fire-works, o1 


building boats instead of rowing them 
This is an indirect 1 ulevil. It is a direct one, 

not instructed in moral and political knowledge, in the moral and 
political virtues. The religion which he is taught, isa form and a 
routine. Among the Greeks and Romans, whose writings we pre 
tend to teach. and by whom we micht profit, if we taucht them 
properly, the education of a citizen was relevant to his moral and 
civic duties. Our youth, on the contrary, quits his instructors, 
gnorant of every thing, and now to learn in what consist his du 
ties, and his rights also; without principles of judgment or con- 
duct, unacquainted with his country, its manners, customs, and 


usages, unacquainted with man or the world. Our public schools 


} 


} 
und colleges, indeed. are held forth as teaching this knowledge, it 
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opposition to private instruction. We may safely ask what world, 
what man, is taught at Eton or Oxford; but we will not be at the 
trouble of answering. 

But the world is not a merely moral world. The physical 
world, the endless and mixed relations by which the two are inter- 
twined, of all these, youth learns nothing. Even the improvement 
of the body, the perfecting of its physical powers, is neglected. 
We neglect all that forms the common routine of life and society, 
the very existence, not only of civil society but of man himself. 
The youth is not taught the nature of the world which he inhabits, 
of the universe that surrounds him, on both of which he is after 
wards to depend so largely in the commonest details of life. He 
does not learn the nature, or even the names of the animals, the 
vegetables, the minerals, without the use of which he could not 
exist an hour; the forms into which art converts them, the means 
of their conversion, the artisans by whom they are converted, not 
the endless arts by which it is, that he does not remain the savage 
creature which he was born. Nature has imbued him with the a 


tive and burning prince ple ol curiosity, but we defeat her bounties 
y our neglect. Every thing, what we teach and what we omit, 
t irs the stan p ol the barbarism and iz~norance ol! the monastic 
1 


Hence it is, that science is not honoured in Britain. Cambridge, 
alone, even did it do to more purpose what it appears to perform, 
cannot by itself resist the torrent. Science, on which the wealth 
and power of Britain depend, is not honoured in Britain. It is not 
Learning. It has to fight its way to such honours as it can force 
from an unwilling public: it is not Greek and Latin. It works 
ike a mole in the ground, unseen and unhonoured; but it raises 
mperishable structures, perhaps to see its own name perish before 
ts face, before the lustre of a dealer in Jongs and shorts, the utility 
of an “‘elegant scholar.” The peer despises the chemist, who 
teaches him whence comes the colour of his blue garter, the metal- 
lurgist, who shows him how to convert his barren hills to gold. 
A whole army of noble and ignoble legislators, meet annually to 
egislate, and it legislates on the sciences and the arts; yet scarcely 
yne ray of science or art pervades the darkness of either House. 
Let those who doubt it consult the debates, the reports, the jour- 
nals. Five parliaments have attempted to determine the best form 
for the felly of a wheel, and five parliaments have not agreed whe- 
ther a pound weight exerts an equal pressure on one and on two 
square inches of surface. But they have learned to make Latin 
verses, and the law peers can probably parse Re, fa, /o, when the 
deficient syllables are supplied. 

Such is the value attached to education, and most justly, that, to 
attain it, there is no sacrifice of personal enjoyment, or at least of 
wealth, which a judicious or affectionate parent will not submit to 
for his child. The misfortune is, that he does not ask himself what 
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education means. It is that which we have been attempting to telf 
him. He follows the road which his treacherous State has made 
and paved, and is satisfied. He is satisfied, because he has done 
what others do; because whatever is sanctioned by usage and the 
state, must be right. The personal sacrifice is not a trifle: to 
many, it is the difference between ease and poverty, or between 
wealth and difficulties. A whole family is rendered unhappy, its 
estates, perhaps, irrecoverably injured, and finally demolished, that 
one or more of its members may receive “a good education ;’’ be 
cause a good education is better than wealth. We do not dispute 
it. But we deny that the Latin and Greek, the ignorance con- 
firmed, the habits of idleness and vice acquired, at school and col 
lege, are a better patrimony than the one or two or three thousand 
pounds, which the youth, equally ignorant and probably less in 
jured, might have in his possession, to work his way with through 
the world, had it not been idly expended. ‘The parent has sold his 
f atrimony for that which is not bread, and the child must now la- 
our, as best he can, in stru; ggling through the desert before him. 
[ Westminster Review 


SOUTHEY’S TALE OF PARAGUAY. 
We fear that Ber. S pan y has greatly ove shee ana wl merits ot 


mf + s his motto from ee Pap — 
“Go ee 


0 forth, ana * the gentle and th D 


‘ , 
Vv. ernaps, r. Wn y i n dge 10 ead 5 tu 
Now, perhaps, Mr. Southey will not acknowledge those readers t 
be among ** the gentle and the good,”’ who are not pleased with his 


little book. For our own parts we have been pleased—considera- 
bly pleased with it—but our admiration of Mr. Southey’s powers 
eannot blind us to that which the whole world, himself excepted, 
will pronounce to be a somewhat melancholy truth—namely, that 
the ** Tale of Paraguay”’ is, with many paltry, and a few fine pas- 
sages, an exceedingly poor poem, feeble alike in design and execu- 
tion. - ‘ : , , . 

If the opinion which we have unwillingly expressed of this poem 

be erroneous, we have furnished the pul bl c Wl th ample means of 
heres. us of critical incapacity. 
Undoubtedly there is a good deal in it to please—even to delight— 
‘the gentle and the good.” But it is a faint, feeble, and heavy 
composition ; and the “ gentle and the good”? will act prudently in 
perusing it before night-fall; for if read late in the evening, it 
will be apt to set the “‘ gentle and the good” to sleep without a 
night-cap. Why will not our poets give us something very good ? 
—Mr. Bowles, we think, could have written a better Tale of Para 
ruay than Mr. Southey. 











SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM 
MORE FASHIONS, 


F asuion, the supreme God, or Goddess, and arbiter elegantia 
rum, or arbitrix, does not limit its rule to the collar of a coat or the 
ultitude of a tucker alone. In all, in every thing, it is sovereign; 
to all, to every thing, it is the rule and the law; from its behests 
there is no appeal; to live according to it is to live according to 
nature and to the eternal fitness of things; to renounce it is to be 
condemned, as Dogberry says, to ** eternal salvation.”’ 

To say where fashion is * bred,’”’ is not quite so easy; unless it 
be “engendered in the eyes,” like fancy; for, like fancy, it dies 
‘with gazing.”” We become wearied of the tyrant of the day; 
and, like the Grand Turk, he is deposed, or bowstringed, to make 
way for a new tyrant and a successor. We continue to adore the 
successor, as we worshipped the predecessor, ** mox daturus pro- 
geniem vitiosorem,’’ and so on, to the last syllable of recorded 
ume. 

Yet all fashions are not as ephemeral as the revolutions of the 
mutable sex. To some is given a shorter, and to some a longer 
date, like human life: some are secular in their durability; and 
while a few undergo a transmigration or demise that appears almost 
voluntary, others must be battered at, ike Olympus, before they 
fall, crushed into atoms like the complicated beast in the Revela- 
tions. Thus, while the lion wig of Louis XIV. pined gradually 
away into a pigtail, while men scarcely marked the successive 
phases—it required the battering rams of a whole nation to sub- 
vert the fashion of Lettres de Cachet and to replace them with 
the better fashion of Habeas Corpus. 

But what is the real basis, cause, progenitor, of fashion ?—Indo-~ 
lence. Indolence; the principle of imitation; the greater facility 
there is in following than in leading, defects in the thinking fa- 
culty, want of the reasoning faculty, want of sense, want of con- 
sideration respecting ‘the fitness of things.’”’ Man is but a mon- 
key; and, like the monkeys in Quintus Curtius, he would even 
tie his legs together if he had a sufficient warranty. He cuts off 
his tail; believes it is all for the best, whether in government, or 
in drinking and swearing, till some other great baboon takes the 
lead and revolves the whole system. 

When will man cease to be the slave of this tyrant? When he 
learns to reason and to think, to observe and to reason, to compare 
and conclude; and if we want to know why the versatile sex is 
peculiarly fashion’s slave, there is the answer. It is best, because 
it is best. 

Other people think so. It is easier to think from other people 
than from one’s own head. This is what is called opinion. The 
opinions of mankind are like their coats. ‘They are made by ano- 
ther person; adopted and worn, and they become property. Man- 
Vor. VII. No. 42.—Museum. 3S 
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Others bor ; such is the mass of op!- 
ishion: and hence it varies, and hence the 
vureh is the best of all possible churches, and the British 
tion the best of all possibie constitutions,—till the Reform- 
Church becomes still better, and James is followed by William. 
ut of the last coat, after al : 
ls from the Zenith to the Nadir, from pole to 
hions in mouse traps, ¢ iw, and shoe making, 
rniture, and religion, and painting, and archi- 
morals, and drinking, and preaching, 
nd edues and. fortification, and 
and toothdrawine. and fish sauce, 
in love! and in commerce; 
gration, and population, and 
1 in poetry, and oratory, and 
Matthews, and the Diora- 
Elephant at Exeter Change, 
Bazaar of Soho S juare, and 
Square, and Pall Mall, and 
the Park. and in riding, and d ng, and eating, and clubs, and 
Moulsey H irst } ston, and Westminst r, and cockfichting, and 
duelling, and joint-ste ympanies, and—Cospelto!—we must 
end somewhere, for there is no end. 

Why, here are theses for a folio as big as the Arcadia. We are 
not roing to cram them int » Lilliput of our Magazine. Be- 
lieve it not, gentle reader. But there is a fashion in magazines 
too: and whi! rs is T Fashion, shall we not take our case in 
our own M wazine in V0 way. 

Firstly, therefore, of mousetraps. ut as we foresee intermina 
ble infinity in a long perspective before us, we must rein-in while 
tis yet time. 

That there should be a fashion in eating!—The very monkey 
cracks his nuts as did the original monkey, whom Dr. Clarke 
proves to have been the very O¢ss that tempted the mother of all 
fashions and the first mantua-maker. It is not the fashion that the 
Great Sirloin, England’s glory, should be seen at the table; and, 
therefore, it is hacked by the butler, or, in defect of him, by a 
bungling footman, and we are cheated out of our dinners. It is 
not the fashion that vegetables should be placed on the table with 
the first course, and as there are not servants enough to help 
every one, we must go without. It is the fashion, to place them on 

le with the second course when we do not want them; but 
it would be unfashionable to place enough there; and the gardener 
very wisely sells them to Covent Garden market, that the unfa 
shionables may eat them, and that he may become a land-surveyor 
or a nurseryman in the King’s Road. It is the fashion in France 
to conceal the rough deal board with a table-cloth; and, therefore, 
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ve spend our money in mahogany, that we too may conceal its 
beauties in the same manner. It was the fashion to think Madeira 


the most wholesome of wines, it is now the fashion to think it the 
most unwholesome: it is the fashion to say that malt liquor is poi- 


son: it is the fashion to call wine poison. It was the fashion to dihe 
at twelve, it is the fashion to dine at eizht: it was the fashion to 
drink wine after dinner, it is the fashion to drink it at dinner. It 
1s unfashionable to drink small-beer, it is unfashionable to drink 


your neighbour's health, to be helped twice from the same dish; 
but it is fashionable to display your t i-pick ease, and wash 
your mouth before a whole company. ‘There is another corres- 
ponding fashion yet, but we pass that over 


It is the fashion to take snuff, it was not the fashion to take 


snuff, it was the fashion to take snaff, it will be the fashion not to 
take it. It was the fashion to stuff | soners into dungeons, it Is 
the fashion to build pal ices tor them. It was the fashion to go to 


Ranelagh, and to walk circles like horses in a mill. Ranelagh 
has fallen, and the circles are now walked in the tread-mill. 
Negro slavery has become unfashionable; so have boots and 
leather breeches. Rail-ways are becoming more fashionable than 
canals, and quadrilles have superseded country qaances. 


In former davs it was the fashion to enter this squalling world, 
under the protection, as by the toils, of the fairer sex. Fashion 
1as discovered that this is impossible, that we must all be throt- 
tled in the operation, and Mrs. Shandy must ow lie-in tn town, 


and her Juno Lucina must wear breeches. By double-headed 


Janus it is even so. Thus did punch become unfashionable, and 
smoking and swearing, except at the Custom House and the Old 
Bailey; just as the Habeas Corpus did for a time, and as appren- 
ticeships and the Trinity Board will soon be—that is—we hx pe; 


and for somewhat a longer time. 
Now, Dr. Parr and his wig were once the fashion, and so was 
Mrs. Fry: they are past and passing, as is Lady Morgan, Count 


Rumford, Dr. Burney, and Sir Humphrey Davy It was once 
the fashion to pave a high road when it passed through a town, 
and there were bills for paving and lighting, which went hand in 
hand as inseparably as John and Richard of legal notoriety. But 
Doe and Roe go no longer in couples; the town that was paved 
is now unpaved, and mud is now the fashion as stones were before. 

It was the fashion to be afraid of France, it is now the fashion 
to fear the Seythian—and mad dogs; and Veluti is the last of his 
once fashionable race. It is fashionable to be purblind, to exclaim 
against steel traps, and to canonize poachers. Humanity is the 
fashion—philanthropy, ultra-philanthropy; and French wine is 
becoming more fashionable every day. The fashion of logic and 
metaphysics has been superseded by that of chemistry and geo- 
logy; but, of all the sciences, the supreme in fashion are cranio- 
logy and political economy. 

And if freemasonry has become unfashionable, in spite of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, the Atheneum, and the 
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United Service, and the Travellers, and the Verulam, and the A 
fred, and the Asiatic, and the University have compensated 
And the best fashion of all is, that as men club together in society 
for the sake of society, and converse, and mutual acquaintance,— 
it is the fashion in the club, as it was in the chop-house, to dine 
alone in sulky state, and to shun your neighbours, as if a club had 
been an association for mutual fear, distrust, and hatred. The fa 
shion of an Englishman’s surliness is unalterable. Thank heaven, 
all fashions are not mutable as the summer breezes. 

* There are other immutable fashions: it is becoming time to render 
justice. There are some that even improve; fashions that become 
more fashionable. The Church was always given to seek its own 
church—all churches have always agreed to persecute each other, 
—and they all, at all times, joined admirably in persecuting those 
who dared to think. It was too good a fashion to change; and ac 
ce lingly it remains. Nevertheless it is not the fashion to believe 
in zhosts; that view, at least, of the other world, is decidedly un 
fashionable, in spite of Mrs. Veale and John Wesley. 

Thus has the fashion of horse-racing maintained its ground well, 
as has that of corrupting electors and managing parliaments, and 
suspending judgments in the Court of Chancery, and picking the 
pockets of clients and eating the oyster. In the matter of oysters 
themselves, Colchester also preserves its well-earned reputation. 

Marriage was heretofore an affair of estates and money; and 
this is a fashion too which has grown with our growth. — Cupid 


aggrandizement, it was always given to persecuting every other 


stands firmer than ever in the position which he has so long occu- 
pied. Hence, e contra, Love is out of fashion, as it is unfashiona- 
ble for a wife to be of use, to know the nature, extent, operation, 
or expenditure, of her family—bher family !—her husband’s family; 
to attend to her children or to herself, to any part of herself but 
her dress. Unfashionable, indeed!—it is absolute disgrace; irre- 
parable dishonour. 

It was once the fashion to make pickles, and preserves, and work 
chair-bottoms. Mr, Burgess now makes the pickles, and Mr. 


Oakley the chairs. The fashion now is to beat on a pianoforte 


and squall. High and low, gentle and simple, the tailor’s daugh- 
r, and the g ’s daughter, sq iall and thump on the pianotorte 
ght to eight-and-twenty, or till they are married; and the 
ughter leaves the cows to Hodge to milk, and the but- 

se to Cieely. ‘ 
fashion too to read Lord Byron and to despise Pope, to 
talk of Shakspeare and the Quarterly Review, to be learned and 
ological, and clever,—and, born of rum and tallow, to quit Far- 
ringdon Without for Portman Square. Thus also it is the fashion, 
or was, to admire Washington Irving, and Harlequin Irving the 
sable denouncer of God’s vengeance against backsliders; as it is to 
whistle the Freyschutz about the streets, and to wonder how much 

money Duke Smithson spent at the Paris coronation 
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In days of yore, not long yore, it was the fashion at least to 
affect a virtue if they had it not; but, better taught, we now throw 
open the drawing-room to repentant, or not repentant, sinners; 
and virtue, very properly, has become the name which the poet 
called it long ago. The hierarchy itself, desirous no doubt to 
prove its charity, scorn not to sit down with these publicans and 
sinners. Fashion would be worthless if it were not worth some- 
thing. 

Wherefore do we send our children to Eton?—because it is the 
fashionable school; te Westminster, because it is the fashion; to 
Harrow, because it is the fashion; and not to Hazlewood, because 
it is not the fashion. It is the fashion to learn to be alternately 
slave and tyrant; and therefore my lord must fag for the tailor, 
or the tailor for my lord—it is all one. It is the fashion to ruin 
the morals, and therefore it is proper to spend money at Eton and 
Harrow. It is the fashion to go to Oxford, and therefore to Ox- 
ford we go; it is the fashion to suppose we learn Greek, and 
therefore we suppose it. 

But these are of the permanent fashions; like the Court ot 
Chancery: as in some other cases, we adhere to the bad and 
renounce the good. It is a misfortune that smoking and drink- 
ing punch are out of date: for since fashions must change, it 
would be better to change Greek than punch, and Oxford than 
smoking. We would even consent to take back again hair pow 
der, or the duty on malt, in exchange. But, perhaps, the fashion 
of fourteen years’ flogging upwards from the lowest form to the 
highest, will yet change; and then it will be the fashion to learn 
to swarm a pole, jump a ditch, and walk upon a rope. 

There are hopes of any reformation when comedy has given 
place to elephants and monkeys, and a bowery and flowery walk 
in Kensington Gardens to a dusty dirty parade among horses and 
carriages, when the typography of Fust is revived in the shape of 
stereotype, and a man dare not drink porter after his cheese. 

If there is a fashion in poetry and bonnets, so there is too in 
physic. And why not in physic as well as in eating. It is now 
the fashion of Sangrado; and why not?—since it all proceeds on 
the facile principle of imitation; the monkey principle. It is 
much easier, here too, to follow than to guide: it saves thinking. 
There is but one receipt, and any man can follow it—bleeding and 
hot water, hot water and blecding—* seignare, purgare, iterum 
purgare et seignare.’”? Calomel and salts—Cheltenham. We are 
all too full, and mast be depleted; blood is a poisonous substance; 
it must be let out. And then there is the last new remedy :—Cro- 
ton one year, barytes another, muriatic baths, prussic acid—cham- 
pooing, or rhatany-root; just as Lord Harborough’s beard succeeds 
to Lord Petersham’s whiskers. 

It is the fashion too for the plague and the typhus not to be con- 
tagious, and it is the fashion to have the tic-douloureux, and 
bile—and to cultivate conversation and society by crowding three 
hundred people into the room that might hold twenty. As it was, 
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or is the fashion to pay for the cards that are played with, and as 
it was the fashion to pay for your dinners, and as it is going to be 
the fashion to play at ecarté, that the hostess may cheat her guests 
out of money enough to pay for the lights and the cakes. 

And because all society is reduced to the simple element of an 
annual crowd, it is the fashion to have folding doors, and to spoil 
the only two rooms of a miserable house, spoiling our own com- 
fort all the year round that we may accommodate—“ whereby 
they may be thought to be accommodated’’—our friends, once in 
the year, with the opportunity of breaking their carriages and 
wishing the assembly and the assemblier at Old Nick. 

And it is the fashion to build churches; and most abominable 
are those churches. Because why >. because other fashions have 
g that the Pope is desi- 
rous of excommunicating kings, and that Prince Hohenloe cures 
lepsy ‘* point blank five hundred miles;’’ that mo 


crept in to religion. Such as—discoverin 


toothach and epi 


rality is a crime, ‘* yea a crime my brethren;”’ that we must pros 
trate our reason and believe in Calvin or Huntington; that Dr 
Hawker is either Moses or Elias; and that it is impossible foi 
any person to be saved unless he follows Irving, or else Chalmers, 
or else Dr. Collyer, or else somebody else; and that if he follows 


the wrong luminary he is a lost sinner, it being at the same time 
made and provided, that nobody can agree which is the right one 

And so there is a fashion in preaching, and graoe, and salvation, 
and eternal life; but the worst of it is, that with less prudence than 
the fair, who all wear the same bonnet when it is in vogue, there 
are so many different coiffures that no one can get his head into 
the real, right, orthodox cap. 

As to blacking, it is undetermined whether the fashion of the 
veritable cirage tnelaise, il vero lucido Inglese, lies with War 
ren, or Hunt, or Day and Martin: but it is certainly the fashion 
now to think that commerce ought to be free, that Mr. Malthus is 
in the right, that Mr. Macculloch is a greater economist than Mr. 
Ricardo, that the bullion question is unintelligible, that the state of 
the country is a paradox, that the Niger is either the Nile or is not 
he Nile, that chimney-sweeping is a very dirty trade, and Mr 
Thomas Wallace, aided by Mr. John Hall, a very clever man. 

Further, the fashion of joint-stock companies is becoming daily 
subject to increasing dubiety, and even the Duke of Wellington 
has become rather unfashionable, as, apparently, the same is about 
to happen to Mr. Wilberfore, and Mr. Macaulay, and Tom Camp- 
bell, and even to the Great Unknown. And also to the Edin- 
burch Review, and the Quarterly Review, under the laziness of 
the one editor, and the incapacity of the other, and to The Modern 
Athens in spite of Sir George Mackenzie, and Dr. Brewster, and 
Sir James Hall, and Mr. Lockhart, and Blackwood himselfi—the 
moral, the elegant. the instructive, the modest Blackwood, and 
his caterer Professor Wilson, who, in professing Moral Philosophy, 
has ingeniously contrived to separate the morals from the philo- 
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Will war ever go out of fashion; and scandal and backbiting?— 
Yes, with eating and drinking; or at the Millenium. Or puffing? 
—At the same epocha. 

We want a fashion-setter here; that is certain. In the mean 
time it is in vain that Miss is the most beautiful, the most 
eraceful, the most captivating, of her sex: she has not been puffed 
at Almack’s; she is not the fashion. It is in vain that the 
‘Fancy”’ levels the peer and the highwayman; it is the fashion. 
It is in vain that “liberty and property for every huzza!’”’ are but 
words; they are the fashion. lt is in vain that the object of law is 
to refuse justice: it is the fashion to say otherwise. It is in vain 
that Mr. Martin makes laws against bull-baiting; it is the fashion. 
It is in vain that weaith is not virtue: it is the fashion; that aa 
Englishman and an English Miss cannot walk; it is the fashion: 
that Walter Scott, baronet, is writing balderdash for money; he 
is the fashion: that we tell France she will be overturned by the 
Jesuits; they are the fashion: that the opera is detestable, and the 
ballet worse: they are the fashion: that nonsense verses are useless, 
and Westminster an abuse; they are the fashion: that moustaches are 
dirty things, and routes a nuisance, and the pianoforte a pest, and 
Mr. Hayter a bad painter,—they are the fashion, the fashion, the 
fashion. 

This is the magic word which answers all inquiries, silences 
all objections, erects all idols—erects and deposes them. And this 
is that sublime invention, by which Europe is distinguished from 
the East. China has but one fashion; it has no fashion: there- 
fore, it is the eternal, as it is the Celestial Empire. Permanence, 
even in dress, is permanence: it acts on the empire as it does on 
the quality of a shoetie: the fashion of revolution, which revolves 
caps and bonnets, revolyes empires also. When the East has fall 

en, it has been by changing its dress. Rome fell when she became 
fashionable and changing. Had she kept the tora, the red harlot 





would never haye sat in the chair of the Cesars. It is enough— 


’ 
we have done. { London Mag 
—_—_— 
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SUNNET, 
T’ VMelan 
(own, weet mistress ol my even! 
Compa 1 of my walk! that otherwis« 
Were lonely ;—let us wander through the tow’ 
Of this grey pile, and hear t fittul s 
Che mournful breeze, heave through its wasting walls 
Hark '—’tis the surge of time’s eternal 
That on the ear so sad and solemn falls ' 
Thev hear it not, the slee pers, thev w 
Dreamless and col L, lies dee Pp beneat ! 
Would we were with them, ] ale-eyed Melancholy 
Free from the weight, the burden of life’s toil, 
Far from deceit, from insult, and from folly ; 
Bonded no more by life’s affection chain~ 
Reckless of all as of the wind and rain I@nd. Lit. Gaz 








GELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM 
rHE sORROWS OF ** * * * 


i am the most unfortunate of an unfortunate race. The most 
wretched of the wretched who have no rest for the soles of their 
teet.— Mistake me not—l am no Jew,—would I were but the mean- 
est amongst the Hebrews!—but my unhappy despised generation 
labours under a sterner, though a similar, curse. We are a pro- 
verb and a bye-word—a mark for derision and scorn, even to the 
vilest of those seattered Israelites. We are sold into tenfold bon- 
dage and persecution. We are delivered over to slavery and to 
poverty—we are visited with numberless stripes. No, tender- 
hearted Man of Bramber! we are not what thy sparkling eyes 
would seem to anticfpate,—we are, alas! no negroes,—it were a 
merciful fate tous to be but Blackamoors. They have their snatches 
of rest and of joy even—their tabors, and pipes, and cymbals—we 


have neither song nor dance—misery alone is our portion—pain is 
in all our joints—and on our bosoms and all about us, sits everlast 
ing shagreen.—Dost thou not, by this time, guess at my tribe— 


Dost thou not suspect my ear 


I am indeed, as thou discernest, an inferior horse—a Jerusalem 
colt; but why should I blush to “* write myself down an ass?”” M 
ancestors at least were free, and inhabited the desert !—My fore- 
fathers were noble,—though it must rob our patriarchs of some of 
their immortal bliss, if they can look down from their lower Indian 
heaven on their abject posterity! 


¥ 7 > 7 - * . 


Fate,—I know not whether kindly or unkindly,—has cast my 
lot upon the coast. I have heard, there are some of my race whe 
draw in sand-carts, or carry panniers, and are oppressed by those 
€optic vagabonds, the Gypsies,—but I can conceive no oppressions 
ereater than mine.—I can dream of no fardels more intolerable 
than those I bear; but think, rather with envy, of the passiveness 
of a pair of panniers, compared to the living burdens which gall 

fret me by their continual efforts. A sand-bag might be afflic- 

ve, from its weight—but it could not kick with it, like a young 
lady. I should fear no stripes—from a basket of apples.—A load 
of green peas could not tear my tongue by tugging at my eternal 
bridle. All these are circumstances of my hourly afflictions,— 
when I am toiling along the beach—the most abject, and starved, 
ind wretched of our sea-roamers—with one, or perhaps three, of 
my master’s cruel customers, sitting upon my painful back. It may 
hance, for this ride, that I have been ravished from a hasty 
breakfast—full of hunger and wind—having at six o’clock suckled 
a pair of young ladies, in decline,—my own unweaned shaggy foal 
remaining all the time unnourished (think of that, mothers!) in his 
sorry stable. It is generally for some child or children that | am 
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saddled thus early—for urchins fresh from the brine, full of spirits 
and mischief,—-would to Providence it might please Mrs. D—— 
the Dipper, to suffocate the shrieking imps in their noisy immer- 
sion! ‘The sands are allowed to be excellent for a gallop—but for 
the sake of the clatter, these infant demons prefer the shingles— 
and on this horrible footing I am raced up and down, till I can 
barely lift a leg. A brawny Scotch nursery wench, therefore, 
with sinews made all the more vigorous by the shrewd bracing sea 
air, lays lustily on my haunches with a toy whip—no toy however 
n her pitiless “red right hand:’? and when she is tired of the ex- 
ercise, I am made over to the next comer. This is probably the 
Master Buckle—and what hath my young cock, but a pair of arti- 
ficial spurs—or huge corking-pins stuck at his abominable heels.— 
No 

— 2'¢ ntle kr 


, ’ 
ght comes pricki o’er the plain.— 


I am now treated, of course, like a cockchafer—and endeavour 
to rid myself of my tormentor; but the bruteling, to his infernal 
praise, is an excellent rider. At last the contrivance is espied, and 
my jockey drawn off by his considerate parent—not as the excel- 
lent Mr. Thomas Day would advise, with a Christian lecture on 
his cruelty—but with an admonition on the danger to his neck. 
His mother too kisses him in a frenzy of tenderness at his escape 
—and I am discharged with a character of spitefulness, and obsti- 
nacy, and all that is brutal in nature. 

A young literary lady—blinded with tears, that make her 
stumble over the shingles—here approaches, book in hand, and 
mounts me,—with a charitable design, as I hope, of preserving me 
from a more unkindly rider. And, indeed, when I halt from fa- 


tigue, she only strikes me over the crupper, with a volume of 


Duke Christian of Lunenburg—(a Christian tale to be used so!)— 
till her concern for the binding of the novel compels her to desist. 
I am then parted with as incorrigibly lazy, and am mounted in 
turn by all the stoutest women in Margate, it being their fancy, 
as they declare, to ride leisurely. 

Are these things to be borne? 


Conceive me, simply, tottering under the bulk of Miss Wiggins, 
(who some aver is “all soul,’’ but to me she is all body,) or Miss 
Huggins—the Prize Giantesses of England; either of them sitting 
like a personified lumbago on my loins!—Am I a Hindoo tortoise 
—an Atlas? Sometimes, Heaven forgive me, | think I am an ass 


to put up with such miseries—dreaming under the impossibility of 


throwing off my fardels—of ridding myself of myself—or in mo- 
ments of less impatience, wishing myself to have been created at 
least an elephant, to bear these young women in their ‘ towers,” 
as they call them, about the coast. 

Did they never read the fable of “ Ass’s Skin,’? under which 
covering a princess was once hidden by the malice of fairy 
Fate? If they have, it might inspire them with a tender shrink 

Vor. VIL. No. 42.—Museum 3 T 
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ing and misgiving, lest, under our hapless shape, they should per- 
adventure be oppressing and crushing some once dear relative or 
bosom-friend, some youthful intimate or school fellow, bound to 
them, perhaps, by a mutual vow of eternal aflection. Some of us, 
moreover, have titles which might deter a modest mind from de- 
grading us. Who would think of riding, much less of flagellating 
the beautiful Duchess—or only a namesake of the beautiful Duchess 
of Devonshire? Who would think of wounding through our sides, 
the tender nature of the Lady Jane Grey? Who would care to 
goad Lord Wellington, or Nelson, or Duncan?—and yet these il- 
lustrious titles are all worn,—by my melancholy brethren. There 
is scarcely a distinguished family in the peerage—but hath an ass 
ol their name. 

Let my oppressors think « 
them use me—a f/ema/e—tenderly, for the credit of their own fe 
minine nature. Am I not capable, like them, of pain and fatigue 
—of hunger and thirst? Have I, forsooth, no rheumatic aches— 
no cholics and windy spasms, or stitches in the side—no vertigoes 


, 


f this and mount modestly, and let 


—no asthma—no feebleness or hystericks—no colds on the lungs 
It would be but reasonable to presume I had all these, for my stable 
is bleak and damp—my water brackish and my food scanty—for 
my master is a Caledonian, and starves me.—I am almost one 


of those Scotch asses that *‘ live upon a drae!”’ 
, a, . : » . » 

Will you mention these things, honourable and humane Sir,” 
in your place in parliament? 

Friends of humanity!—Eschewers of West Indian sugar!— 
Patrons of black drudges,—pity also the brown and grizzle-grey ' 
Suffer no sand—that hath been dragged by the afflicted donkey 
Consume not the pannier-potato—that hath helped to overburthen 
the miserable ass! Do not ride on us, or drive us—or mingle 
with those who do. Die conscientiously of declines—and spare the 
consumption of our family milk. Think of our babes, and of our 
backs. Remember our manifold sufferings, and our meek resigna- 
tion—our life-long martyrdom, and our mild martyr-like endu- 
ranee. Think of the “languid patience” in our physiogno- 
my !—— 

I have heard of a certain French Metropolitan, who declared 
that the most afflicted and patient of animals was “de Jéb-horse”’ 
—but surely he ought to have applied to our race the attributes 
the name of the man of Uz! {| London Mag 


and 


i, We presume 





SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM 
ON THE DOMESTICATION OF WILD ANIMALS, 


We have lately had a proposal from a well known author, for in- 
troducing the fish of the sea into our fresh waters, as well as for 
domesticating them, if such a term can be used, in maritime ponds. 
rhe subject seems, nevertheless, to have attracted so little notice, 
or else has been met by so much neglect or opposition, that we are 
induced to offer some remarks on the proposal, and to subjoin some 
further views of our own on a parallel question. 

This has been called an age of improvement, especially, and we 
do not mean to controvert the general opinion. Yet there is always 
a singular backwardness in mankind to adopt improvements; and 
some, in particular, seem fated for a long period to struggle against 
‘lifficulties, while, with respect to a few, these difficulties have as 
yet proved insurmountable. It will net cost us much trouble to 
point out examples, but it would cost us much space to enumerate 
the whole: we must be content to notice a few, and the notice of 
eyen those will not be uninstructive. 

The patent of Watt’s invention had expired before they had sold 
steam engines enough to repay their expenses; and it required four- 
teen years more, granted by an Act of Parliament, making in the 
whole twenty-eight, before it had become generally adopted. Some 
atmospheric engines held out even longer. 

Steam boats had been known for fifty years, and more, before 
yny one could be persuaded to adopt them. ‘They were proposed 
again, long after, by Lord Stanhope, in vain. There were twenty- 
two on the Clyde before England could be induced to build or use 
one; and America was navigating itself by steam for many years 
also, before we would even listen to the possibility of following its 
example. 

It was an obstinacy on a very diflerent subject, which so long 
refused to adopt one of the greatest improvements in common life 
that has ever been made, the unpowdered and cropped hair; as was 
that which, at the drawing-room, consented so long to entangle it- 
self in an unnavigable hoop petticoat. 

In our courts of law, we have been long vainly attempting to 


} 


shorten proceedings and diminish fees; in brief, to introduce im- 
provement; and it was about twenty years before Mr. M‘Adam 
could persuade the people to pound up their pavements and cove: 
their streets with mud. 

Mr. Seppings is one of the few who has had better luck; but 
then, in return, Sir W. Congreve has invented twenty useful pa- 
tents, and has never succeeded in establishing one. Once a month, 
Mrs. Bell attempts to introduce a reformed cap, by means of a La 
Belle Assemblée, and she does not succeed once in a year; and once 
a year, Messrs. Hume and Brougham attempt to introduce im 


provements into parliament, and never succeed at all. 
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Sir Henry Torrens, it is true, has reformed the manual and pla 
toon exercise, reforming on the reforms of Sir David Dundas; but 
then, to balance it, Dr. Goodenough does not choose to reform 
Westminster school, and substitute gymnastics for marbles; not 
Mr. Irving his oratory, although Mr. Charles Phillips has shown 
him so good an example. 

We have all been labouring, for more years than can be named, 
to reform the Opera, with the assistance of Mr. Ebers, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Marquis of Hertford; and the same difficulty 
has been found in improving the manners of Dyot-street, and the 
poetry of Mr. Campbell. 

If gas lights and quadrilles were successful improvements, there 
has been no success in the attempts to improve the morality of Mr. 
Wellesley Long Pole, nor in introducing the two-horse Scoteh 
plough into Kent, in place of the great lumbering machine drawn 
by four or six horses, and doing half the work at double the price. 

"Among the most difficult improvements ever undertaken, was 
that of trying to persuade the English clergy that they received 
their salaries for the purpose of living in their parishes, and preach- 
ing to their people, instead of shooting partridges in Norfolk, or 
playing whist at Bath; and the improvement is but partial yet: 
quite as p irtial as that of obliging the scavengers to clean the streets 
when they are dirty, though we must admit that these are the most 
persuadable of the two sets of public officers. 

The world says that no people are so hard to improve as those 
who have long fattened on college funds and college ale. Hard 
enough, indeed, the task has been found; but it has been found 
quite as difhe ult to persuade a negro todrive a wheelbarrow. When 
the wheelbarrows were purchased, they filled them, it is true, but 
they carried them on their heads, as they had borne the baskets be- 
fore 

Not less difficult did the commissioners of public accounts find 
it to improve the methods of keeping them, nor the commissioners 
of the navy to introduce machinery into their dock yards, nor 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague inoculation, nor Mr. Patrick Colqu- 
houn to improve the system of thieving: nor did Peter the Great 
find less difliculty in shaving his Scythians, nor my Lord Hardwicke 
in taming a Scotch highlander, nor the Quarterly Review in hu- 
manizing its language; an event, at last, which must be classed 
among the instances of forcible reform, like that of the mudlarks 
by the Westminster justice and Doctor of Laws. 

But we might weary ourselves in this enumeration. Suffice it 
that improvement is reform; and that is the reason why it is so la- 
borious an undertaking. Whatever is is best: and therefore it can- 
not be better. Our ancestors were wiser than ourselves, because 
they were older: old age is always wise, because its beard is longer 
than that of youth. Nothing ought to be better than it is, suppos- 
ing that were possible: if it could be better, it has not been best; 
and we have been in the wrong, and we ought never to be in the 
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wrong, or never to acknowledge it—which is the same thing. Im 
provement is dangerous because reform is dangerous: ** we know 
what we are, but we know not what we shall be.”’ Improvement 
is dangerous, because it is like giving the reins to your horse: he 
may run away—heaven knows how far. The cropping of hair once 
led to the cropping of heads: the reform of Old Sarum might lead 
to that of the County of York, and somewhat more; were we to 
begin by curtailing the Chancellor’s wig, we might proceed to cur- 
tail the six clerks, and then, process, and reply, and demurrer, and 
all the demurrage together, and no one knows where we might end. 
Reform is dangerous: we begin “ indiflerently,”’ like Hamlet’s 
players, and we end by “reforming it altogether. It is but for 
a rat to gnaw at the dyke, and, in time, he drowns all Holland. 
That was the reason why George the Third (good man) would 


‘3 


not reform the bishops’ wigs. If the physician-doctors had been 
wise enough to keep to their wigs and their canes and their cloaks, 
we should have had no apothecaries, and the generation would have 
been all the better for it. The French began with the Bastile, and 
they ended—it is no matter how. ‘The Suppression Society began 
with Sunday ples, and has ended—no matter how, also. 

The Chinese are a wise nation. Pekin, the eternal city, reforms 
nothing, and thence it is eternal. The Turk smokes his pipe, and 
sits lik a tailor, as he has done from Osmyn and Amurath, and 
therefore he stands fast. When Rome took to wearing silk, and 
cast off the dirty blanket, it fell. Imperial Rome fell by reforming 
its toga. We change our dresses once a year, or a month, and 
hence Europe has no permanence. Improvement and permanence 
never yet went hand in hand; they are opposed terms and quali- 
ties. Change nothing; and then, ‘“‘ Esto perpetua,”’ like the Es- 
quimaux. Missionaries and gunpowder, these are the modern en- 
gines of improvement, and of reform. By their works we know 
them. 

If improvement is a crime against politics, it is a crime too 
against morality. The supreme virtue is content. ‘* Contentus 
parvo,”’ ‘‘ contentment is a continued feast,’’ so says the copy 
book, there is no end to the moralities on this subject. <A con- 
tented spirit is better than riches. He who wants nothing ap 
proaches to the gods, says Cicero. To have no desires, is to meet 
no disappointments. Desire is a painful state of the soul—desire 
precedes improvement; and therefore it is prudent not to improve. 
Discontent is an odious vice: it was by discontent that Cain fell— 
and Troy; because Paris was discontented as a bachelor, and Me- 
nelaus as a widower bewitched. Discontent killed Alexander— 
and Cxsar—and Napoleon: and it produced Jack and Martin—and 
the Methodists. It makes journeymen tailors combine; and raises 
the price of boots. It makes young ladies elope to Gretna Green, 
and produces long speeches out of the bodies of Waithman and Jacks 
In short, it is an odious, dangerous, destructive vice, and a “ flying 
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in the face of Proyidence,’’ (so say the Caledonians, which ts the 
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reason they never improve,) and therefore improvement is a crime, 
besides being expensive, troublesome, thought-engendering, con- 
tentious, avaricious—and much more 

Such are a few of the reasons why people do not, and ought 
not to improve; why they resist improvement, why they hate the 
improver, why, when improvement is proposed, every one seeks 
object ons, and none offers aid. And yet the devil, we suppose, 
who seems to delight in mischief, does contrive, like Messrs 
Hume and Brougham, and other lovers of mischief, to effectuate 
them, in some way or other, at certain times and places, in certain 
things, for certain purposes, and with certain effects. 

feeling ourselves similarly moved by the devil, have sim 

larly undertaken to improve the eating and drinking, not the drink 
ing, the eating, of this nation: and that we may begin upon ano 
ther person’s bottom, and not on our own, have taken the gentle- 
man usher of cod and turbot, to whom we set out by alluding, as 
a Thesis. We must therefore give a slight view of the project of 
this personage, before bringing forward our own scheme, leaving 
him responsible for the truth, which we have not the means of silt 
ing. 

He has ascertained by observation and experiment, that a grea 
number of the fishes of the sea have no antipathy to fresh water, 
but that, on the contrary, they live and thrive, and even breed in 
it, as well as in their natural element. He has further proved by 
chemical evidence, that there is no reason why asea fish should 
not exist in fresh water. The water itself is, like the air to land 


animals, the medium of respiration, as it is of motion; and it acts 


on their gills, which are their lungs, by means of the oxygen which 


ns. Now it is found by experiment, that it is more easy 
gage this oxygen trom fresh water than from salt; and, 


‘t of respiration ought to be more easy, instead 


lt 

i ; i ait 

It is eq ially shown that fresh waters contain the same variety ol 
lepositing the spawn, as the sea does; and consequently 

ht to no difficulties, as far as relates to the act of breed 


- only other requisite is food. And although some fish 

t to feed on marine vegetables, it is certain that the 

imber are purely carnivorous, and that perhaps every 
kind, even of those which may eat some vegetable matter, does 
also live by feeding on other kinds. 

Fish, in short, exist by eating each other; and therefore where 
there are various kinds, or where there is abundance, there never 
can be a want of food. The larger live on the smaller; and when 
it is known that a cod will produce six millions of young at a birth, 
since it lays that number of eggs, it is easy to see that among fishes, 
propagating in numbers, there cannot easily be a want of food. In 
fact, this wonderful fecundity seems to have been ordained for this 
special end; and we rather consider the vegetable submarine crea- 
tion as offering places of shelter for those animals, than as food; as 
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it has never yet been decided that these plants were actually con- 
sumed by any fish. 

Thus all the imagin ry obstacles to the cultivating of sea fish in 
fresh waters, are removed by reasoning, as we shall presently show 
that they have been by trial. ut we shall also show immedi ilely, 
that fish may be fed as easily as our domestic animals; it being a 
part of this project to render them such. 

Nor, if sea fishes are to be domesticated, would it always be ne- 

essarv to have recourse to fresh waters, though there are many 


uses where that would at least be a great convenience. It is easy 


to tind innumerable places on our sea shores, where enclosures 
might be formed for keeping and feeding them, and where we 
might have them under our command as much as our poultry yards, 
whether for the purpose of domestic consumption or s ile ; 


This writer - ations that there are already three such ponds in 
britain; yet, though these have long been successfully established, 
they have not been imitated, so slow are the people in adopting the 
most obvious improvements. 

He has also shown that the same practice is common on the 
Greek coast of the Adriatic, at Missolonghi, and elsewhere, as it 
is at Bermuda: the inhabitants, in both countries, catching fish 
for the purpose of storing them in these enclosures, where they 
fatten and improve, and where they are always at hand, like do- 
mesticated animals. 

He has also pointed out what appears to have been forgotten in 
this age of learning Latin, (not to read but to forget it,) that this 
practice was universal in ancient Rome, and constituted a regular 
branch of rural and domestic economy. And the practice of these 
people confirms the opinion that sea fishes would thrive in fresh 
waters; because, even in the earliest days of the republic, it was 
common with the small farmers to bring up spawn from the sea 
to the lakes about Rome, for the purpose of thus cultivating them 
In after times, the same practice became a common luxury in the 
hands of the great Patricians; and he has quoted from Columella 
examples of the great extent and value of their fish ponds, of the 
prices paid for them, and of the expenses applied to feeding the 
fish. This species of domestication, or of rural economy, as we 
shall hereafter show, was extensively practised with regard to many 
land animals also; and it appears that we have here retrograded 
instead of improving on the practices of this great and powerful 
people. Classical readers will find, as well among the poets as the 
prose writers, abundant proofs of the attention which the Romans 
bestowed on fish; as they did very generally on every thing that 
belonged to eating and drinking, as well as to fighting, conquering 
and governing 

Sicily appears to have preserved this practice, as Greece has alse 
done in the places just mentioned. For, in Sicily still, according 
to Captain Smyth’s account, the people transpor{ mullet and lob- 
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sters to a fresh water lake, the lake Biviere, for the purpose of in 
g their quality and condition. 

s is an Important circumstance in addition to the mere fact of 
The objectors all Say that the fish would starve 

1, when driven trom this ground, that they would lose their fla 

quality; become, in short, fresh water fish. 

lifferent Opinion, or they would 

expense in keeping and feeding them. 

treated they are found to improve, instead 

ly, they grow fatter and thicker, and be- 

The writer before us shows that the mul 


, turbot, basse, and many more, are thus changed 


is singul: he flat fish become twice 

in their ordinary state. It ought to be 

oysters are never good till they have 

heen transplanted the sea to tresh water, which constitutes 

the improvement im the oysters of Colchester; the only naturally 

rood ones, eal ed nati >» 22 the marke Le being those which are 
saught where tresh waters join the sea 

Thus it tollov ot only that fishes can be kept for consumption 

in a domesticated state, but that they will propagate, and that they 


ilso are improved in quality. And thus also it appears that it Is 


indifferent in what kind of water this is attempted; and hence, 
that those places which have not the convenience of sea water, may 
stock their lakes, canals, and ponds, if not their rivers. 

We mentioned that the evidence was deduced, partly from the 


} 


natural conduct of certain sea fishes, in resorting to fresh water o1 


residing in it, and partly from direct experiment; and, as the 
vriter has given a distinct list of each, we shall extract them for 
rmation of our own readers, his papers being printed in a 
yurnal of limited circulation. 
{f those which frequent, Oo! ide in fresh waters, natu- 
ily, is 1e following: 

Conger, torsk, sprat, shad, alose, great lamprey, lesser lamprey, 
stickleback, smelt, cottus quadricornis, mullet, flounder, red floun- 
ler, white whale, rockling, whiting-pout, mackerel, herring, cod, 
ach, red loach, sand eel, prawns, shrimps, and crabs. 

Those which have been naturalized by force, not having yet 
been found naturally resorting to fresh waters, are the following: 

Plaice, basse, smelt (which also frequents rivers), atherine, rock 
ish, cuckoo fish, old wife fish, sole, pollack, turbot, horse macke 
rel, oysters, and muscles; besides which, many more, in addition 
to the smelt in the first list, such as the mullet, herring, mackerel, 
whiting-pout, and others, have also been thus introduced into con- 
finement, so as to propagate. 

In short, the experiment has never failed on any fish on which 
it has been fairly tried, and every kind that has had sufficient time 
has also propagated. And, what is important, it has equally an 
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On the Domestica 


ty of life, we have not the least doubt that it might be naturalized 
‘ } . . ‘ \\ hos . } ‘ . —_ ! ata 
to pear even our I[rosts. voy ne as weil aS Its more delicate 
neighbour, the peacock, the native of heats far more intense. 

In spite of the antipathy which every one shows to improve 


ment, and which has been part cularl shown towards the intre 


duction of new animals, we have not the | st doubt that, at some 


future day, we shall have turtle ponds as we have poultry yards; 
though the people will still go on d nying the possibility of natu- 
ralizing a boa-constrictor for the purpose of 1 ing soup or iricas- 
sees. It is a very extraordinary propensity in the human mind, 
thus to oppose that by which it must gain, if successful; we might 
suppose that mankind expected injury from improvement. We 
might, at least, s Ippose that the Lord M yor at d the ¢ it of Al- 
dermen would vote a thousand pounds for placing turtle in the Re- 
gent’s Canal, or the New River; or, which is much more plausible 
and proper, that the West India Dock Monopolists would introduce 
them into their most commodious ponds, where they could not fail 
to fee! quite at home, amid rum, sugar, mahogany, and black men, 
But the directors are, like the aldermen, ¢ tent to eat the t irtle 
in the old way; and the secretary has made up his mind that it 
‘cannot possibly succeed.”’ It was once argued that this dock it- 
self would not succeed. ‘Time has belied the opponents; and at 
some future day, the turtle will belie the directors and the secre 

tary; other directors and another secretary. Perhaps, dividing tet 
per cent. they are too rich and proud to turn turtle reeders, or pe! 

haps it would require a new Act of Parliament. 


Among other antipathies lo improvement and reform, the onc 
that here concerns us principally, is the antipathy which it is espe 
cially the fashion to cultivate now against natu! zation, not merely 
the naturalization of turtle, or of animals in general, but of | lants 
At some future day, we n ay perhaps ghow at more leneth, that 


this is one of the neglected improvements by which we might ma 


terially profit. It is sufficient to say now, that this bigotted and 


stupid obstinacy has prevented us from acquiring an endless num 
ber of ornamental plar:s for our gardens, and of useful ones for 
our agriculture. In spite of experience, of experience enough t 
prove that they were wrong, our gardeners have persisted in the 
same dull routine, cultivating from offsets and slips instead of from 
seed, and de stroy ing by excessive heat and confinem«e t, innumera 


ble plants that might long since have been inured to our climate. 
Occasionally, some plant, more fortunate than its neighbours, 
finds means to escape, becoming a denizen of our gardens; but 
the demonstration is thrown away, and the routine goes on as be 

fore. Of so little use is what is called experience. Experience is 
nothing without observation; and be it a gardener, or be it an apo 

the cary, it Is the same. Forty years » no more for the latter than 
for the nurse, or even for his own pes le and mortar: he is the re- 
ceptacle of powders and the issuer of pills, like the mortar; and at 


the end of time, to eternity itself, his head remains, and yould re- 
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did the sam they would ad rain il they ¢ iid | 
and swim thie vannel, and had re 1 Guthrie’s Geography 
prov | there were no Yorkshire 2 in Yorkshire 

I vorild might have been better in those days j 
it was lore the Flood: we doubt that too they wel 
hyenas, h ppopot imi, rhinoceroses, ¢ le phants, rats, sparrows, mice 
bears, and ichthyosauruses. We doubt the whole, geology, ce 
ewists, and all. There was nobody then, no geologists to prov 
n° uralization was impossible, and, consequently, the beasts had 
no opinions to controvert and care ior The y are dead Y 
because we are alive and here: or they may have been drow 


n the deluge for ought we care 


We do seriously believe, for thes | other reasons, 1 ( 
nimal of the world may be naturalized to every climate ¢ 
world; though we do not pretend to think so widely respecti 
plants There are obvious reasons for the ditlerence. l ( 
tribe can produce heat; the other purely dependent for it 
fie cl mate T! atis the important d tle: nce; the ouners W ne j 
ot not ‘ 

But we are not roing to assert that an ort ( pl inf, i e} 

} ] 


ple, is to be brought over and turned loose with impunity 
English winter. By what gradation the horse | me thus dis- 


persed we do not know; but that it was by gradation, is very pro 
bable. We may more easily conjecture that this pr sisapr 
cess ol eradation, DY the fowls which we uote ibove I con 
mon towl has probably been rad lally disp rsed through the Asiat 
‘ontinent to Europe; and thus, in succession, to its colder parts. The 
pintado was imported from Africa by the Romans; and, from Italy, 


as similarly spread itself. Thus also of the pe and < 
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possessed the goat, for example, we should not have found an use 


r our potsonous plants. The yout is the ut iversal scavenger «¢ 


vegetable creation, as the hog is the consumer of all, in every 


kind, that would otherwise be wasted. The goat climbs pastures 
ceessible to almost all other anin ils; and thus, in two ways, if 
roduces profit, pure profit If we have pastures which even the 
£ t mnot ¢ mb. we michtc iitivate the char Se TI} ; hog isa 
stronger instance. We may put th ipposition that we had 
not possessed it Possessing it, possessing tne goat, or any other 
wimal which consumes what ¢ ild not otherwise be occupied, 
we make a clear gain from nothing. It is very much the same as 
| ( luck na { voose: if we pursue the met 10d ol exnaus- 
i . VE iin f n the e and wild vegetable 
, than what is eive s by the animal which 
5 ter laboratory of grass and S 
To i thisties, gives us the case in another w iV. No animal 
vill eat t ss attempts it, but they puzzle him. Iven the 
Scotchman « ot eat the emblem of his starving country; he can- 
eat the foe of asses, though he feeds cree ly on that of horses 
Naturalize an imal which eats thistles, | we gain an animal; 
pernay Li ourer, rh ps aa i¢ l! Wwe naturallize a reindeer, 
we cain venison which we can use, in exchange for lichens that 
we canne 
S S skete of one of the le iding advantages to be derived 
ym cultivating new animals. It is easy to see how numerous 


i 

hey might prove. Find an animal to eat up brambles, or rag- 
weed, or docks. or nettles, or to thrive on the fallen leaves of au- 
tumn, or even on green leaves, since we are too proud to vive 
them to our cattle . like tne Rom ins, and do not keep a°* fronda- 
or’’ qui ** cantet ad auras.’’ Cultivate an elephant, and let the 
Lord Mays r ride on lim. 

Perhaps there is an animal that will live on sea weed. Behold 


ain. We should eare no longel lor the fall ol barilla: a scotch 


tne 


highlander might teed hippop yiami, if that should prove the con 
sumer, instead of starving his vassals, while he starves himself; 
ind Smithfield would soon rejoice in 2 intiec sirloms, replacing 
the bare bones of Highl ind stots. 

We need not distinguish further respecting the climates of the 
animals that we are to naturalize, but examine the question gene 
rally, whe ther it relaies to ornament, or amusement, or to the use 
that we may derive from them, either as servants and fellow-la- 
bourers, or articles of food. 

As ornament, we have the peacock almost alone among birds 
when there is no end tc those from which we might, in a similar 
way, derive pleasure. The golden pheasant is rarely seen; and 
whatever else of foreign aad ornamental birds we have, are boxed 
up in cages, like lions and monkeys, incapable of breeding, and af- 
fording no pleasure. There iS not one Ol them all, besides many 
nore yet unknown to our menageries, that might not as well be 
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melanotos, tadorna, montana, nilotica, moschata, albicans, clypeata, 
capensis, penelope, and so on to the end of the chapter. 

On this we have a serious remonstrance to make, for we mus 
now pass from amusement to utility. In the space of four thousan 
years, which is about the time which has passed since the deluge, 


when all the beasts and birds were let loose, we, the world altoge- 
ther, have tamed about half a dozen birds, when it might have 
tamed the whole ark. We ourselves have the goose and the duck, 
which the Londoners, like fools, eat when they are jelly and gris- 
tle, and which the wiser. Cornish roast when they are solid, sub- 
stantial, ever-during food. We have the turkey, honoured with a 
seat in the Norfolk mail coach at Christmas: the pintado, which 
makes an abominable noise, but which is better thana pheasant; the 
common fowl, which the French turn into poularde and capon; the 
swan, which was fit only to be eaten by the barbarians of feudal 
Engl und: and the peacock, which was the food and pride of kings 
and chivalry, but which we cannot buy at Mr. Fisher’s above once 
or twice in a year, if we would give a guine a for it. 

Such is the catalogue of our domesticated birds, and not one of 
them have we acquired by our own exertions. We might have 
had the whole British Museum walking 
time, or swimming in our ponds, ready for roasting, and that would 
have been no great number either. It is a long time since the de- 


about our yards by this 


luge. We have phe asants indeed from Colchos; but then we must 
shoot them, at the expense of a license, or at the risk of being pro- 
secuted for poaching, or caught by the leg in a steel trap, and break- 
ing our tibia and fibula, one or both. And quails, if we choose to 
buy them out of a cage; and partridges, when we can get leave to 
shoot on some great man’s manor; and moor-fowl, if we choose to 
hire a farm from some Highland chief, at five hundred pounds, for 
the sake of giving away two hundred and forty moor-fowl to oun 
friends, who grumble at paying the carriage, and eating the other 
ten brace. 

If we do not choose to domesticate ostriches, why should we not 
at least domesticate our own quails, and pheasants, and partridges, 
besides owls, ravens, and magpies. The ostriches would run ad 
mirably in a light curricle, or they would carry the idle heir of a 
dukedom, who is too wise to make themes and nonsense verses, 
better than a Shetland pony. A hungry man would not require 
two of their eggs for breakfast. The undertakers’ feathers need 
not be worn so very bare. Madame Carbery the plumassier, 
would diminish her rates; and the Duke of York might raise ano- 
ther regiment of Highland savages, or of Irish manufacturers and 
vagabonds, and call it the third battalion of the glorious Forty Se- 
cond. 

We desire to see all the animals that wing the air domesticated, 
except a bat, which has no flesh on its bones. We desire to in- 
crease the variety of our food; we desire to increase our amuse- 
ment, and our knowledge of the character of animals; we desire 

Vor. VH. No. 42.—Miseum 3X 
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to eat some and admire others; to prove to the birds that we are 
cleverer than they, inasmuch as we have reason :—heaven bless 
the mark—and, above all, we desire improvement—reform—be 
cause we are a discontented We. 

But we quit the volant race at last, and arrive at quadrupeds. 

In that long space of time which we have already named, -we 
have brought under our dominion, in this country, the horse, the 


= 
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ass, the ox, the fallow deer, the sheep, the goat, the dog, and the 
eat. Five four-legged animals out of a thousand. We use the term 
we unjustly: /Ve have not domesticated one animal in eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five years, unless it be the cockroach and 
bugs; the rest we have received as the legacy of antecedent na 
tions 

Other lands have done somewhat more; since they have made 
companions of the elephant, and the camel, and the dromedary 
There is a wide field before us, if we would but cultivate it. We 
have pointed out one kind of utility already; there are many othe: 
purposes to be served. There are quadrupeds to admire, quadru- 
peds to eat, and quadrupeds to labour for us. There are quadru- 
peds also to bear horns and wool, to make handles for our knives 
and coats for our backs. We talk now of cultivating the silk worm, 
and we forget that we might cultivate shawls. 

We have noticed the reindeer already. It has been attempted, 
and it has failed, trom ignorance and inattention. We introduced 
the Wapiti deer, and his Majesty’s keepers suffered them all to 
die. Our own roe and red deer run wild, and are starved; we 
might keep them in our parks, as we do our fallow deer. We 
might cultivate the endless tribe of antelopes, ride upon zebras, 
and put elks into harness. We might grow rhinoceroses to make 
jackets for the Tenth dragoons; and dromedaries for M. Roths- 
child to send expresses to Dover and cheat the fund-holders. We 
might ride upon cameleopards, which would shortly produce a new 
patent saddle. We might turn lions loose into Leicestershire, to 
teach our dandies courage. Much better, we might educate wild 
boars, that we might have a boar’s head with an orange in its mouth 
at Christmas. 

If we could catch a mastodon or a megatherium in Wabash, it is 
probable that Mr. Birkbeck might make a better fortune by it at a 
shilling a head, than by living in a log-house and cooking his own 
dinner (poor man! it is said he is drowned in a ditch); and it is 
likely that his progeny would be made assistant professors of geo- 
logy to Mr. Buckland and Mr. Sedgwick. 

Heaven and earth only know what revolutions our empire might 
not undergo by feeding on kangaroo mutton chops and tame gua- 
nas. The population of man himself, as well as of beast, might 
hereafter puzzle Mr. Malthus, and demand a new edition. At the 
assembiies we might hear, “ Your ladyship’s elephant stops the 
way.”’—** Mrs. Coutts’s baboons are next.”” The Derby might be 
run for by unicorns; the Herald’s office might invent new beasts, 
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having pretty well worn out the old. Mr. Edmund Lodge would 
be obliged to study Linnzus instead of Gwyllim; Dr. Kitchiner 
would be compelled to write a new cookery book; we should have 
tigers a-la-daube, and rattlesnakes au bechamel. Even the Bri- 
tish Museum might learn the names of the mammadia, and fill its 
empty cases. 

It remains to be asked how all this is to be effected. Not by 
sitting still, and voting that it is impossible. Government might 
create a menagerie, as France has done. If that did not go further 
than it has in France, there would not be much gained. Govern- 
ment has a menagerie of its own to manage, and is fully employed, 
at least, if not better. The government tigers would be starved, 
and they would eat up the monkeys. The feeder’s place would 
become a sinecure, and he would keep a curate. Mr. Hume would 
move fora return. ‘The Methodists would vote it an interference 
with Providence. The Society for the Suppression of Viee would 
prosecute the blue-nosed baboons, and the dandy members would 
be jealous of the apes. The lawyers would be equally jealous of 
the vultures. The Chancellor might suppose the lion a libel on 
his wig. The Highland drovers would petition, and so would Mr. 
Polito, for loss of trade. The contractors would furnish bad beef; 
no, itis not a government matter. Establish a joint stock com- 
pany, or a Royal Society of Beasts, and offer premiums. 

It would be a matter for idle country gentlemen and fox hunters, 
if that race was good for any thing. But it will not be done, be- 


cause it is Improvement; we, however, have done our duty; and 
secure in the approbation of a good conscience, we retire. Other 
generations will see it; and, perhaps, when we are dust and ashes, 
our bones will be dug up and invested with the Royal Guelphic 


order. 

We have but one other improvement to propose, for the benefit 
of future generations, and we must recur to our original subject of 
fishes. Arion is our authority; and every body knows that he 
rode to shore upon a dolphin. It must have been a large dolphin 
indeed; but it might have been a seal. 

It is not necessary to equitate on dolphins, particularly as Mr. 
Whippy might be troubled to contrive a saddle for one. We pro- 
pose to drive them in a curricle. And here we claim the merit of 
a sublime discovery. As we teach leopards to hunt tigers, we 
might harness a pair of whales to a Greenland ship, for the pur- 
pose of blowing up their fraternity with Congreve rockets. We 
might sail our packets to Bombay with a team of sharks, instead 
of a couple of steam engines; and thus oranges would arrive from 
Smyrna before they were rotten, and the Custom-house would es- 
tablish a new average. 

All this is impossible, of course. It was once thought impossi- 
ble to fly up in a balloon, to fly down in a parachute, to spend a 
thousand millions without having two, to carry light twenty miles 
under ground, to beat Buonaparte, or replace Louis le Desiré, to 
bubble the people a second time by a South Sea scheme, to bring 





On the Domestication of Wild Anmals. 


Mrs. Coutts into the drawing-room, to prove Mr. Pitt a bad pol 


ician, to make a horse drink tea, or a turkey dance a minuet,—and 


*h more 
Times change, and “nos mutamur.’’ If we live long enough, 
we will drive a pair of porpoises, in as good a coach as Lord Har- 
rh’s, « xcept that it will not re quire wheels. Myr Seppings 
» the constructor; and one of the idle lieutenants of the navy 
coachmau if he likes. 
t? because fishes live in the water and we live in the 
a very valid reason, good one. We 
ig about the docility of fishes, because we have never 
But we do know that they are docile as far as they 
Th y wi | lick our hands, and feed out of then 
ymmeatacall. Gold fish have drawn a light boat; whales 
lraw a man-of-war. We do not see the vast difficulty; not 
keeping whales in a pond, but in taming porpoises and sharks 


at least. The man who first proposed to ride on the neck of an 


elephant, to make him fight in the ranks, and make a fool of him- 
self for the cockneys at Exeter Change, would have been once 
thought as mad as the gentleman who now proposes to drive four 
porpoises in hand. 

Let them be confined in a pond; heir young be produced 


there, if they can, or let 


’ hem be introduced young. Let them be 
starved, and then fed wi 


) caresses, as other animals are, not flog 
ged into their tasks like the boys at Eton; let them feel the bit 
gently, be put through the manege every day, taught to dance be- 
tween the pillars, and if they cannot be rubbed down with a whisp 
let them be coaxed and patted. We have examined their 
eraniological system, and find that they have the organ of traction 
A fish is nota st pid, senseless, eating brute, likea Ne w Hollander. 


| 
tl 


ol straw 


1 


He has difficult duties te perform in the world, and he is provided 
with brains accordingly. When he is perfect in his exercises, put 
him into harness; if he is inclined to run away, or dive, it is only 
to have Mr. What-d’ye-callum’s patent traces, and let him slip his 
collar if he likes, till he is used to it. What aregale would this be 
for Brighton and Margate! and was there ever a race-course, eve 
a downs, like the Downs. The ocean wants no Macadamization 
It is the highway of nations, and has neither trusts nor turnpikes. 
Qur plan will succeed: it cannot fail. Mr. Bramah or some- 
body else will have a patent for it before next Monday. We shall 
soon rival Neptune and Amphitrite; and Albano’s pictures will no 
longer be a problem. We shall make naval war in chariots, in- 
stead of frigates. There will be French sharks and English sharks, 
as if there were not enough of both already; we shall discover uni- 
forms for them, which will give fresh occupation to his Majesty 
and the King of Prussia; the gilded trumpeters will clothe them- 
selves in sea-green, and turn into iritons; and instead of laying in 
pickled beef and Irish horse for our crews, they will forage for 
themselves on living turbot and cod. C. 
[London Magazine. 
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Baby lan the Gre at . = Dissection and De monsiration of Me. 
and Things in the British Capital. Wy the Author of ‘The 
Modern Athens. 2 Vols. Small 8vyo. 18s. Knight. 1825. 
Tris account of Babylon the Great is sketched by no unworthy 


hand. But it is evident, even from a slight inspection, that the 


9 


first title is a misnomer. and the second rather too ambitious. For 
great part of the work is a panegyric on one ‘t of the periodi- 
or an invective against the her; and the remainder 


consists of a review of the talents and moral qualities of the leading 
members of the two Houses of Parlia ption of a storm 
on John Bull, ad somethin al l he city. If 


» fi hi rd a stranger 
almost a tle of the h netroy pe’s Essay 
on Man. 

The int , - excit igh hopes of a truly 
philosophical wor hi » whole, we were, 
ieverthele 1! ntec \ im to the end;—so dan 


ive too splendid an exX- 


any place or for any 
or a DOOK, $0 nN ty in import, or so magni- 
word Lonpon hs th alisman which 
erver the men of 
they are and what they have 
( in song, exquisite in art, skilful 
in manufactur laring ’ n, deterr 1 in freedom, rich in possession, 
comfortable in | ag i tyte, « ptu ) joyment, is » be found 
t 0, are to be found 
ch human nature can be 
ased ind Ge; 
“Elsewhere one may contemplate a single feature or lineament of the great 
e of man; but here they are all together a at once upon the canvas, sin 
y blended and even confounded togetl put trong, graphic, and pet 
n all their peculiarities. rhe d mplatior his vast picture is, 


ps, too great a labour for any one man; and t etails, if minutely given 
uld form a work from the perusal of which most voracious reader woul 
and therefore a sketch, which shall exhibit the great features, physica 
itellectual, must, with however light and hasty a pencil it is touched, be 

ight with interest. 

“London may be considered, not merely as the capital of England or the Britis 
empire, but as the metropolis of the world,—not merely as the seat of a governm«e 
which extends its connexions and exercises its influence to the remotest points ot 
the earth’s surface—not merely as it contains the wealth and the machinery by 
which the freedom and the slavery of nations are bought and sold—not merely as 
the heart, by whose pulses the tides of intelligence, activity, and commerce, are 
made to circulate throughout every land—not merely as possessing g freedom ot 
opinion, and a hardihood in the expression of that opinion, funknown to every 
other city—not merely as taking the lead in every informing science, and in 
every useful and embellishing art,—but as being foremost and without a rival in 
eyery means of aggrandize¢ ment and enjoyme nt, an ilso of negle ct and misery- 
of every thing that can render life sweet and man h uppy, or that can render life 


bitter and man wretched.” 


l 
l 


The second chapter is occupied with an account of the author’s 
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voyage@from Scotland we suppose). Besides being too long, it 
has little or nothing to do with Babylon the Great. Moreover, it 
tells us that the person, who is about to give an ample an‘ accurate 
account of this metropolis of the world, with a Dissection and De- 
monstration of the Men ard the Things which it contains, (subjects 
demanding, at least, some length of experience,) is, in fact, a com- 
darative stranger. No sooner does he Jand, than he gives as broad, 
and we had almost said as dogmatical, an account of the society of 
London,—to which, it is evident, he has not been very widely in- 
troduced,—as if he had lived in that great mart of good living more 
than hall a century. 


There are many points, in which the good citizens will be ready 


to go hand in hand with him: but whether they will feel equally 
well pleased with his accusations, that they possess vulgar manners, 
and are in possession of scarecly one human sympathy, is more 
than we can determine. ‘There are, nevertheless, many remarks 
in this and the succeeding chapter exceedingly true, amusing, and 
pointed: as for instance, 


rfect frankness and civility to which I have 

lverted, and m iit of frequent casual intercourse, makes that 
intercourse easing. But if you have come from a little society where external 
eourtesy 1s ign of cor ty of heart, you will be sadly out in Babylon. The 
Babvlonian sm ‘ vow, and welcome, are the genuine I ind bow, and 
welcome ot > counter hev are levell d, not at you, but at your purse The 
man varnishes his speech for the same purpose that he varnishes his sign-board, 
and arranges his smiles just as he arranges the goods in his sh« p-w indow—for the 
purpose of attracting customers; an who 1s so very fair with you in the pur 
so polite when you are paying him for it, cares no 


chase of what you r« juire, an 
ipon its shelves, and would look with 


more for you than the gown or gallipot i 
all the complacency in the worl 
in front of Newgate.” 
The fourth chapter contains some very sprightly remarks on the 
elements of that character, so much talked of by the world, and so 
much applauded by himself—Joun Butt, and on the various mo- 
difications which have been made in the constitution of that cha- 
racter by the Irish, Welsh, and Scotch, who form so large a part 
of the London population. In spite of all these associations, how- 
ever, John Bull, according to this author, is in no degree altered 
from his original character. 


“The imprint upon John is as deeply stamped as upon a Greek medal; and 
wherever yuu find him, whether in London or Calcutta, whatever be his rank, and 
whether he commands or obeys, he never can be mistaken. Every where he is a 
blunt matter-of-fact sort of being, very honest, but cold, and repulsive withal. He 
has the solidity of a material substance all over; and you can never fail to observe 
that wherever he is, or with whoever he associates, John always considers himself 
the foremost man,—nor will he take an advice or a lesson from any body that pre- 
viously gives him a hint that he needs it Wherever he is, too, you can perceive 
that his own comfort—his own immediate personal comfort—is the grand object 


of all his exertions and all his wishes.” 


The fifth chapter treats of the corporation; and the astonishment 
of the author at the grandeur of the Lord Mayor’s personal ap 
pearance; the splendour of his coach, harness, and barge; his 
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power as an annual king; the portly wisdom of the « 


the attractive eloquence of its house of commons. 

The next chapter handles a very important, and a very delicate, 
subject,—the Ladies af the Metropolis. There is in it some 
point, and no small share of truth. 


njoyment,” 

eads out 

ers an ampl display of more substa il, ; sub ie § | ethe- 
If women be withdrawn from their criti ia pi sophical dis 
the circle of their pursuits,— the Graces ar t to console them for 
Cupid helps them to bear the miseries of th col | re very 


t to show, 


prone to enter into wedlock; and they hesitate not to contess, 
that all their education, all their habits, ail their occupations, and all their amuse- 
ments, have that for their grand and invariable object. If they long to the hum- 
bler classes of society, they readily bear a part in the labours of the profession, 
and second their husbands in turning the chances of business to the best account. 
So perfectly, indeed, in the under ranks, are the sexes identified in their employ 
ments and in their amusements, that, but for the difference of their dress, it would 
hardly be possible to distinguish the one from the other. When the: is a lit 
tle higher, there is just as complete a separation; and it very juently happens 
that the lady of a superior! Babylonian tradesman, or inferior I 
who lives “ within four miles of the bri enjoys very litth 
society, and cares not much for him, so that can kee 
ment, and enjoy her pleasures, uninterrupted and uncontrolled. para 
- 


t 
i 


dox in every place; and no where is she more a paradox than in Babylon the Grea 


The eight remaining chapters of the first volume are devoted en- 
tirely to the Parliament. And here the author appears more com- 
pletely at home, than in any other part of his subject. It is impos 
sible to peruse his sketches of men and parties, and his dissection 
of their relative merits and defects, without acknowledging his va- 
ried powers. 

We shall confine ourselves to his sketches of Lords Liverpool, 
Grey, and Holland, in the House of Lords, and of Mr, Canning in 
the House of Commons. 

Lorp Liverpoot is thus characterized: 


“Lord Liverpool possesses a moderate and reasonable 
and they have received a moderate share of cultivation, 
cultivation in business-details rather than in original or th 
judgment is respectable, although it has by no means the 
fundity of that of Lord Eldon; and though upon the whok 
he is apt to fall into many blunders upon many subjects; and tl 
cause many of the subjects with which he has to grapple invol 
which are too intricate for his disentanglement, and principles wh 
for his grasp. In his appearance there is something extremely | ; 
no man can be more specious in his manner, or more mild in his expressions 
do these agreeable qualities appear to be in the least assumed,—they are so « 
and so habitual, that he must have received them from nature. His vo s 
and clear; and his language, though not of the most powerful er classical 
ter, is notwithstanding good. Nor is there any great reason to quarrel w: 
structure of his speeches: they are rather loose, to be sure, and genera 
what lengthy; but as both the looseness and the length have th 
being the result of a continual endeavour to make himself perfectly 
they are never either tiresome or offensive. Lord Liverpool is an 
speaker, as well for the qualities that I have noticed, as for the air of p 
nestness and good faith which are always playing about him. When he blunders, 
though there scarcely be any one in whom we regret the existence of a blunder so 
much, there is perhaps no man with whom we feel so little disposition to be of 
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fended.—Notwithstanding the mildness of his manner, and the seft, persuasive 
and diffusive flow of his words, Lord Liverpool is a man of sanguine te mperament ; 
and though his feelings have not the mass or the hardness of those of men of more 


sternand vig 





gorous character, perhaps there is not in the whole House one whose 
feelings are keener, or who is so delicately sensible to that which puns counter t 


his opinion of the principles of right and wrong 


Lorp Grey, says the author, is very much the reverse of all 
this: 


* One cannot he Ip assenting to most of the doctrines which he delivers, and ad 


miring the mode in which they are delivered Dut really it would require mol 





coaxing than the pride of Earl Grey could be expected to submit to, 10 8 uke one 
very much in love with the man. With a etter knowle: re, perhaps, of the po 
pular rights of Englishmen, more perfect judgment in their defence, and a more 
commanding, a ihe d, and forcible declaration of them, than any other man in 


bearing of Earl Grey, whether truly or not I take 


rot laims, and proe laims it in such a way as that no 


either of the Houses, the whole 


not upon me to detern 





one can possibly mistake it, that he does not consider himself one of those per 

ple ot whese rights he is, notwithstanding, so bold and so able a ¢ lampion, Earl 
Grey is an elegant man in his person; and his usual dress is tight and trim, bor 
dering upon prigism. When he sits still, there is a queru sand hectic air abont 
him, which would induce one to believe that h feels sore botl ) body and mind; 
and when he first rose to speak, | felt a kind of mixed sensation that never came 
across me upon first observing any oth r public man During the first sentence or 
two, it seemed as if the subject had been too great for his bodily strength, and too 


little for his mental feelings—as though he had risen to perform an act 


which his strength was unequal, and to doad 1 of condescension by \ 








notion of himself was to be humbled, ‘This expression, however, by degrees wor 
off; and he had not proceeded tar, when his strength appeared more than cx 
mensurate to the task; and, if his mind had not descended to what seemed at first 
the level of the subject, he had soon contrived to elevate the subject to his own 
vantage ground. Never d 





It hear the parts of an argument chosen with bett 


judgment, or put together with more fitness and force of logical concatenatior 

His voice, which had at first seemed the voice of a man ready to gasp or to faint, 
through feebleness, caught a peculiar manliness of emphasis, which was in no way 
diminished by its uttural tone His language, though simple, and never 











strained after gaud nts, seemed to me nevertheless to be a perfect model 
of elega le in his air and his gestures there was so much of centeel dig 
nity, and polished loftiness, that I could soon see a reason for his being looked up 
to as a leader of a party, (si I must mention partics,) in the composition ot 
which pride does not furm the smallest ingredient.” 

The portrait of Lornp Hottanp is happy 

“If Earl Grey seems the portraiture of the haughty Baron, who, with circun 
stances a little ch re l, might exist im anv ¢ ntrv, Lord Holland is the eXp ress 
image of John Bull himself, and could neither have been produced, nor could ex 
1st, mut of England Every thi y about him s English You would tell a secret 
to Liverpool with periect confidence, and, tour hing your hat to Grey, as a highly 
respectabl and respected personage, you would pass by on the other side; but 


the moment that you see Lord Holland, a very strong disposition comes across you 


to walk up to him, and shake him by the hand with as much cordiality as you would 

a twenty years’ friend after a thirty years’ absence. He is so perfectly plain, and 

even homely, though certainly without the least trace of vulgarity, in his dress, 
¥ } 


his person, and his manners,—there sits such a demons 


ration of good feelings, 
good intentions, go x1 heart, and good cheer, every where about him,—and there 


are withal so many ‘ wreathed smiles,’ about his mouth, and such a glee, and a de- 
sire to be happy and to make happy, in his eye, that, instead of meeting with him 
in the cold solemnity of the House of Lords, you would far rather that he and you 
should retire and crack a bo.tle and a joke together, after the business of the 
House were ove Pag 





The oratorical portraits taken from the House of Commons are 
still more vividly sketched. ‘The author, we think, very conside- 
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tably underrates Mr. Plunkett. His description of Mr. Brougham 
is laboured and bombastical. That of Mr. Canning is in a much 
better style. 












“Without having a single trace of pedantry, of foppery, or affectation about 
him, Mr. Canning has more of the real art of the orator than anv man in the House 
In the range of his powers, and in depth of knowledge, more especially on philo- 
s phical su jects, he is inferior to Brougham Dut ili thos ' alities which a 
calculated to dazzle and to win an enli; tened a e! i é ledly superior. 
Canning’s head i ut the finest that you ca vith, It does not, to be sure, 
ndicate that d that power which are 1 i t there 
s so much syr and grace, so perfect a | { its faculties, and 
total an absence of every t g ha sh, or mean, vulgar, that if > not a 
very able man, the anticipation is so great that his speeches would , to be 
fables But bis manner, an i, ene rally speaking, his matt . are wav worthy 
of the Sta lary (so to speak t his eloquen e. Hisv 5 t sot ! isly 
joud when elevated, neither can it sink into tl rious u tone wl ems 
peculiar to Brougham; but it is deep and n al, and ls with his o7 and 
manly expression; and though his action be ne at re theatrical than it 
would be safe for inferior } > ma k suit 
the action to the word. uch Mr. ¢ 5 ( 
showy; and his style, thor is 1 oO , t pr 
nounce that he is the most acute t ke ! lly so 
clear, and always so specious, that one follows him \ ' ’ But though he 
succeeds well in the establishment of his ov | ‘ fort viously lies in 
sacking and demolishing those of his antagonist i st with a wit and a 
sprightliness which are truly Horatian; and \ I lets lo the arrows of his 
wit against any personag , that personage must LV prev sly got far into your 
esteem, if he do not, the while, appear ar tof! ile.” 


} 1 


In the second volume there is a very considerable falling off for 
a work so ambitious in title and design. It is chiefly occupied with 
details concerning the daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly press. 


r 


With respect to Babylonian education the author observes, that 
the great aim of the men in London is to be successful in business; 
and that of the women to be agreeable in manner and fascinating in 
person. The education of both sexes, therefore, bears most upon 
those particular points. The consequence, necessarily, must be, 
that education, to insure those results, must be | cht, showy, and 


superficial. 


‘That which London demands,” says our author, “is action: the bustle, the 
hurry, and the necessities of its society will not admit of that long, laborious, in. 
dustrious, and retired preparation, which is the foundation of that eminence which 
it attracts. In suc ha I lace, human life is too valuab!l . nd human tin too pre 
cious, for be ng occupt 1 about any thing that ca t turne nmediately to a 
count; and therefore the system of education which prevail ) and al London 
scarcely comes under the denomination of what may st ly be termed moral di 


cipline , or mental culture.”’ 


From all which the writer would infer, that London, however 
favourable it may be for the exercise, or reward, of talent, is not, 
and cannot, be favourable for its production. The concluding chap- 
ter of this volume gives some curious items of expense, arising out 
of a suit in Chancery, which would be really amusing, were not 
the general theme too serious to be made the subject of laughter 
The author is said to be a Mr. Moody, a gentleman connected with 
the newspaper-press. [Monthly Review. 
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think that too much praise can be given to Mr. Miller for his im- 
portant and most interesting work. It exhibits a comprehensive 
and fearless mind, applying to his task the most liberal and en- 


lic! tened prin ples, superior to every | luc ce ol party, and 


guided solely by a view to the publie good He does not shrink 
from ¢ viduals, when they appear to him to deserve 
it but | renerally prefers the more use! | course, of bearing 
with ty against the stems, which interlere with the 
i! ) OL | SLice 
His t s first dis ed to t f courts of common law 
nd equity ind to s particulars in each ol thes« jurisdictions 
as appear to be most remarkable in their constitution, prov fure, 
or doctrine He next pornts out some important amé dments ol 
Wi tne ¢ law L n ind ippears to be iS ptibl 1 l, 
| Stly fie el the mean \ | n the nerat il pl ve ent 
Ol the ~ " x) OL jyustice I Vy i eth lly t I tated 
rhe work ot general, remarkable for eleg ct style 
It wants compre ) or, we shouid rather s t has t | ve 
I ot dil veness ind loose it t \ I k tine 
positic ol wyers In genera Ni \I s ny S are 
t I ic] like Lhiost yl a ilin Chan I 


The subjects embrace lin Mr. Miller’s . al V s, and all 
ol very great importance We trust that Ss suggesl ns WV i spee- 
a ly receive the ittention oO! the tegisiat e. ind 1 it something 


Bel j ! 1 ) 
like order, and utility, shall be restored to ofr laws and courts of 


, ; 
justice, before their abuses call down upon them the detestation of 
the whole country We Lhly Review. 
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[ue number 93 has brought us to Leslie and his Don Quixot 


re merely from the crowds ' nm agany 


and, if we were to jud 


round this picture, it ought to be a good one It is a good sign ot 
the improvement of the public taste, that it is so surrounde |, for it 
loes not appe ur to us to possess those qualities ich generally attract 
and fix the pul lic admiration It is quiet a lu preten ling, and 
these are not generally attractive qualities se that as it may, 
this is a picture of a merit as high as is likely to be ¢ y attained 
in this line of art. The story is perfect!y well told, and nothing 
needs be desired superior to the characters, the noenading and 
unlistening gravity of the Duenna, the beauty and grace oi the 
Duchess, the const juence and rusticity of Sat o, the graceful fun 

} 


ef the damsels, and the downright honest light of the negro girl 
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The last figure is perfectly alive; and we expect every minute 
to see the laugh pass trom her tace, so P rfect and so transitory 





r 
does it see! In point of ge neral management and colour nothing 
is wanting nless we should obiect to a sligh purple tinge, a 
’ s e , which marks the face of the Duchess. 
I ( nos ss pi ind natural, so that we do not see the 
painter s t t has not feared difficulties, is plain from 
tp : , e 
y/ t! lore te ry i one [ the atte nts. As to the accessories, 
., . 
oh n¢ F ca e better painted than the mandolin, the China jar, 
- the flowers, | the looking-glass; and the dog itself is most hap- 
r; pily ceit ind executed. This is an artist who will paint more 
a and bette f better can be; for it is plain that he loves his art, and 
\ | has thought and looked long for what he has here given us, easy 
' as the produce may appeal { London Mag 
‘ 
it 
h Literary Yntelligence. 
>} 
5 S p tM { ury's f _ w! ) ( leavoured to 
* 1 I 1 Ge re Sacky t " t Ju t! I lon I ary Gazette 
ee ; 

Tur —The mysterv of itl up of Junius’s Letters would appear to in- 
crease in equal ratio with t cre of torced claima If we are not misin- 
formed, the } lic will forthwith have to judge of a» , and that a very com- 
manding nan 

The § f Mr. ant , we are given to understand, are in the press, 

i ia olar every respect qualified 
| t I | “ i race, I es, XC 

Mr. E. H , late Dr. Parr, is employed on 
aBb t " I LD . ‘ vas left | rally 

AH I Sephora,’? descrij ‘ t f Palestine 
a f ‘I ( t u it | . P SV may 

] Mise il Lif i ( > Posthumous 
G 


' . : the title of 
t , " ( nporaire will pea t Y C I t tl Curiosit 
ea Ta ¥ ' uD 1 reat di 
: stist. B ‘ ira , ' n very imper 
ts N ) vrite 1 5 will ¥ anv parts can 
‘ pao see + onleen ee anand him his 3 on, hh would 
SP } ” } } ' 3 the different 
/ fr ‘ d what sums entered his ers as the rewards of those se 
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